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(For the Albion.) 
SONG OF A WESTERN SETTLER. 
How weary thus in foreign clime 
To sigh by day and wake by night, 
And mourn that on my manhood’s prime 
Should fall misfortune’s bitter blight. 
Where are the glowing visions bright 
Of fancy scenes in western land 2 
Gone, since I took the last fond sight 
Of darling Scotia’s rugged strand. 


They told me here were sunny lands, 
And fruitful fields of ample room, 
They told me, too, of glorious flowers, 
Of wond’rous hue, and rich perfume. 
I find, instead, the forest gloom, 
The savage waste and tangl’d brake, 
And ’mid the flowers you meet your doom 
From deadly fangs of venom’d snake. 


They told me of the beauteous birds 
That fearless perch on every spray 
And utter sounds like spoken words, 
And plumage spread like rainbow’s ray. 
Alas! they rival Scotia’s joy ; 
Of feather fair, but tuneless throat, 
A screech, that makes the forest grey, 
Re-echo to the jarring note. 


The Indian that with stealthy pace 
Pursues the track of wounded deer, 
A moment pauses from the chase, 
And stalking to my cabin near, 
Says, with his native solemn sneer, 
His dark eye kindling with disdain,— 
“Why should the white face tarry here, 
The red man will return again.” 


Why did I leave fair Branksome’s towers, 
Why did I leave sweet Teviot glen, 
Its daisied banks and hazle bowers, 
Kind colly, plaid, and blythe sheep-pen? 
Oh ! there is not a rashy den, 
Clear wimpling burn or briery brake, 
But in my bosom stirs a train ~ 
Of mournful thoughts that makes it ache. 


Oft, dreams of Albyn’s sea-bound Isle 
Steal o’er my slumber with their balm, 
And then I hear the song and smile 
As bughting in the gloaming calm ; 
Anon the reverential psalm, 
From straw-thatch’d cot, will fancy hear, 
And kneeling low with joined palm, 
Breathe the heart-utter’d prayer sincere. 


Then round me gather faces dear 
That kindly words of welcome speak, 
My father’s smile—the glistening tear 
Of gladness on my mother's p Be : 
One form my wand’ring eye doth seek, 
My plighted Marion—“ dearest, best, 
Come hither with those looks so meek 
And let me fold thee to my breast.” 


But morning comes, and with it wake 
My bleeding sorrows fresh again, 
And I must to my toil betake 
Beside that fatal marshy fen. 
Alas! ’mid haunts of savage men, 
That on the helpless stranger prey, 
And own no other God but gain, ~ 
_ Here must I wear my life away. 
Could I again in Teviot vale 
Wander when gloaming hour was near, 
To hearken to the cushat’s wail, 
Or blackbird piping to his dear, 
Or listen with delighted ear 
The soaring laverock’s vesper song, 
Blent with the lintie’s warblings clear, 
‘That pipes the yellow broom among. 


Then light of heart and lithe of limb, 
I'd belt my plaid and grasp my kent 
And by the holy twilight dim, 
Would hie me to the upland bent, 
There, with the star-gemm’d firmament 
Above me for my teinple dome, 
I’d kneel and ask of heaven—content— 
A Shepherd’s lot and Scottish home. 


Poughkeepsie, Dec. 20th. 


> 


Avian GRANT. 
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REVIEW OF UNPUBLISHED WORKS. 

THE TOPAZ, FOR 1842. LONDON: IMPERIAL QUARTO. 

The high tone of our current British literature is nowhere so strongly seen, as 
in those periodical visitants of our drawing-rooms and voudoirs—The Annuals 
The Magazines have done, and are doing, much for the national literary glory 
by their nowvellettes, where diluted wit and exaggerated incident cover whole 
numbers by an ingenious power of expansion that borders on the marvellous ; 
but Blackwood, Fraser, The Dublin University, and even ourselves, occasional- 
ly encumber our columns with articles constructed upon antiquated ideas of the 
propriety of blending the useful with the agreeable. Into this failing the An- 
nuals’ never degenerate. ‘Their embossed boards, and gilded edges, enfold no 
tedious disquisition on history or political economy, no dull records of foreign 
travel or commercial enterprise, no prosy rhapsodies on “ the common things 
that round us lie,” and all that forms the vulgar poetry of every-day life. The 
light, the fantastic, the unnatiral, the superhuman, is their province. Anybody 
or any book may utter plain sense, or natural feeling. ‘They soar above this 
dim spot of earth, and float in Folly’s car through the airy realms of agreeable 
nonsense. 

We have now before us the gem of the season—Tue Topaz! It is no com- 
mon Annual ; but the quintessence of all possible Annuals for this or any other 
year. Such delicious absurdity !—such charming twaddle! Illustrations so 

exquisitely insipid ! Romance so harrowing in its extravagance ! Poetry so 
touching in its inanity! Contributors of such celebrity! Heavens! After 
we had skimmed it through, we felt as if we had been shut up in our bed-room, 
and dicted on water-gruel for a month ! 


Here, for example, is a sweet thing :— 
TO IANTHE. 
BY LORD VINCENT PLUTINGHAM. 


I love thee, fair ladye, I love thee, fair ladye, 

By night and by day, Too well to express ; 
In sunshine and shadow, May none ever love thee, 

I love thee alway ! Or worship thee less ! 
’Neath rainbow and teipest, My castle’s deserted, 

*Neath beautiful skies, And lonely its wall, 

I think of thy bosom, My hawk’s on the mountain, 
I think of thine eyes— My steed in the stall. 
} Those mirrors of nature, My heart is the warder, 
That sparkle so blue— That watches for you— 
I love thee—I love thee— I love thee—I love thee— 
Fair ladye, I do. Fair ladye, I do! 

There is only one fault about this, and it is this: We have read much the 
same sort of thing in the Keepsake before. And, by the way, now we think on 
it, it has another Gah-sed yet, perhaps, the fault we refer to is no fault at all ; 
but we shall state it. The verses are not very intelligible—at least we have 
not discovered their signification, though we have given ourselves a headache 
trying to do so. A horrible suspicion has crossed us. Can it be that they are 
an illustration of Mr. Willison Glass’s profound remark, in his great epic i 
The Penny Postage, that ‘‘'True no-meaning puzzles more than wit !” e 
are unwilling to think so, more particularly as we have reason to believe that 
the ‘ Ianthe” in question is Lord Melbourne’s cook ! 

Glancing over the “ riches fineless’ of the volume, our eye lights, by a mag- 
netic attraction which it has for everything connected with the ‘‘ Thieves’ Lite- 
rature,” upon the following sonnet : 

ON READING AINSWORTH’S JACK SHEPPARD. 


BY CHARLES CHICKENS, Esq. 


Much have I travailed ’mong the prigs of old, 
And many goodly Sikes and Fagins seen ; 
With many Artful Dodgers have I been, 

Whom beaks in fetters for Sir Peter hold. 

Oft of the Red Room,* too, had I been told, 

That deep file, Sheppard, ruled as his demesne, 
Yet did I never know his might serene, 
Till I heard Ainsworth speak out loud and bold. 
Then felt I like some faker of men’s clyes, 
When anew doxy reels into his ken,— 

Or like stout Curtis, when, with purple eyes, 

He stared at green of turtle—winked, and then 

Looked on each gobbet with a wild surmise, 
Sirent upon 4 Bencu or ALDERMEN ! 

A noble sonnet ! worthy of Keats. Indeed it may be doubted whether its 
illustr‘ous author, in penning this tribute to the genius of his great contempora- 
ry, had not in his ear the stately melody of one of that short-lived bard's best 
known productions. It is unpleasant to throw a doubt upon the originality of 
any man, more especially of such a man as Charles Chickens, but surely he 
must confess his obligations to the ‘‘ SONNET ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S 
| Homer.” Nor need he feel any shame in making the confession. Has not his 
| prototype, whose notions of rhyme were, owing to his Cockney education, some- 
what perplexed, asked his own muse, on one occasion when she seems to have 
been giving herself airs, 

Wherefore lineage wish ye higher 
Than twin sister of Thaliar ? 
And, in the same spirit, may not Mr. Chickens ask himself, whether he could 





possibly wish to stand as a poet above the level of Johnny Keats! Arcades 
ambo, et cantare pares. 
A pair of shepherds, fit to howl 
Their songs and sonnets, cheek by jowl. 
But what is this? Really this is too bad. Imitations, indeed ! Why, who 


does not see a flagrant plagiarism from Alfred Tennyson, that ill-used poet, 
in 
CAROLINE, 
BY ALBERT PENNYROYAL, ESQ. 
Lightsome, brightsome, cousin mine ! 
Easy, breezy Caroline! 
With thy locks all raven-shaded, 
From thy merry brow up-braided, 
And thine eyes of laughter full, 
Brightsome cousin mine ! 
Thou in chains of love hast bound me— 
Wherefore dost thou flit around me, 
Laughter-loving Caroline ? 


Wheu I fain would go to sleep 
In my easy chair, 
Wherefore on my slumbers creep? 
Wherefore start me from repose, 
Tickling of my hooked nose, 
Pulling of my hair? 
Wherefore, then, if thou dost love me, 
So to words of anger move me, 
Corking of this face of mine, 
Tricksy cousin Caroline ! 


When a sudden sound I hear,— 
Much my nervous system suffers, 
Shaking through and through,— 
Cousin Caroline, I fear, 
*Twas no other hand but you 
Put gunpowder in the snuflers, 
Springing such a mine! 
*T was no other but yourself, 
Wicked, tricked, little elf, 


Naughty cousin Caroline ! 


Pins she sticks into my shoulder, 
Places needles in my chair, 

And when I begin to scold her, 
Tosses back her combed hair 
With so saucy, vexed an air, 

That the pitying beholder 

Cannot brook that I should scold her: 

Then, again, she comes, and, bolder, 
Blacks anew this face of mine, 
Artful cousin Caroline ! 

Would she only say she’d love me, 
Winsome, tinsome Caroline, 

Unto such excess *t would move me, 
Teasing, pleasing cousin mint ! 





* The room from which “ Sheppard Jack, the marvellous boy,” as a great living wri- 
ter in Tait’s Magazine has called him, made his escape. Vide Ainsworth’s “ Jack 
She ppard,” vol. iii.— Author's note. 





| 


| 
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That she might the live-long day 
Undermine the snuffer tray, 
Tickle still my hooked nose, 
Startle me from calm repose, 

With her pretty persecution, 
Throw the tongs against my shins, 
Run me through and through with pins, 

Like a pierced cushion ; 

Would she only say she’d love me, 
Darning needles should not move me ; 
But, reclining back, I'd say 
“Dearest! there’s the snuffer tray, 
Pinch, O pinch, those legs of mine ! 

Cork me, cousin Caroline !” 


This charming effusion answers all the essentials of try, as laid down by 
Milton. It is “ simple, sensuous, and passionate.” hat can be simpler than 
this, ‘‘ wicked-tricked Caroline”——mark the Tennysonian felicity of the epithet, 
—-pulling her cousin’s ‘‘ hooked” nose, springing a mine upon him from the snuff- 
er tray, running needles into his easy chair, blackening his chin and eye-brows ? 
These are the beautiful artifices of playful childhood, which has ever been pro- 
verbial for its simplicity. Sensuous it is too, for it is a succession of i 
throughout,—from the picture of the fair tormentor to the last convulsive spring 
of her cousin on finding a darning-needie buried in his person—there seeking 
“ for itself an honourable grave ;” and what can be more passionate, than the 
feelings which cousin Caroline’s pretty tricks are calculated to excite, or the fine 
exclamation with which the verses close? These are qualities that appeal to 
the sympathies of all,—but the poem derives a peculiar interest, from a myste- 
rious hint of the editor's, in a note, that it is written by an illustrious foreigner, 
“not a hundred miles from Windsor Castle,” and is descriptive of the domestic 
habits of the still more illustrious partner of his joys and sorrows. We forbear 
speaking more openly on this interesting topic ; but the reader must have re- 
marked, that the lines are by Albert, Albert Pennyreyal. There have been 
worse aliases than this. 

Haynes Bayley,—poor Haynes Bayley! Charming in thy six feettwo! Ir- 
resistible in thy breadth of muscle, deadly in the exuberance of thy sable whisk- 
ers’? Chanted from the drawing-room to the scullery! Beloved of boarding- 
schools,—idolized of susceptible haberdashers! Well do we remember thee, 
and fondly do we cherish, in the lamber-room of our memory, the last ocasion of 
our meeting. That delicious ramp-steak, that unctuous pot of Hanbury’s entire ! 
The mutton, too, over which we penned in joint inspiration—line about—the 
ballad, “‘ We met, ‘twas in a crowd,” which the world has since stamped with 
immortality! The cozy parlour in “The Hen and Chickens,” Hampstead, 
where we discussed our brandy-and-water and the state of parties together— 
How fine the flavour of that sixth tumbler! the devilled turkey! But wedare 
not dwell on these touching recollections, which have-foreed themselves upon 
us, on stumbling upon the following ditty, by our departed friend. Tears pur- 
sue each other “ down our innocent nose in piteous chase,” as we hum over 

THE LOVER’S CONFESSION. 
It is not for thy rosy cheek, 
Nor for thy locks so sunny bright, 
It is not for thine eyes that speak 
In sparkling words of diamond light ! 
It is not for thy voice so clear, 
Thy smile, all cold reserve disarming, 
That I do love thee, Mary, dear, 
Though I confess that they are charming. 
Thy thrilling glance, what joy, perchance 
To find it softly bent on me, 
When others in the mazy dance 
Poussette and ladies’-chain with thee. 
The quiet smile, that none perceive, 
But he, whose bosom it doth fetter, 
I like it much, but, ah! believe, 
There’s something I like greatly better. 


When winds breathe low, and twilight’s calm 
Subdues the wearied earth to bliss, 
Thy gentle voice falls like a balm 
Upon a troubled heart like this. 
Sweet, then, thy glances upward bent, 
But, ah! there's something, Mary, sweeter, 
Thy money in the three per cent 
Consols strikes me as greatly neater. 

There is an amiable candour in this, that is quite captivating. Our friend was 
not always so frank in letting it be seen, whence so much of the fine passion and 
poetry that glowed through his verses had its origin. It was left for a posthu- 
mous canzonet to proclaim, what none knew better than Butterfly Bayley, that 
the god of love is too often but a god of tin! that moonshine and kisses are all 
very well, but that there is ‘‘ metal more attractive’ even than these ! It is 
quite cheering to parents, like ourselves, to know, that these lines, set to music, 
are to be had at all the music-shops, at the easy and accessible price of half-a- 
crown. ; ; 

By way of asolatium, as the lawyers call it, we present them with some lines 
of great beauty, to which a mournful interest attaches from their having been 
penned by the beautiful and accomplished Lady Caroline Maudlin, the night be- 
fore her elopement with her father’s footman,—a step which, our readers must 
recollect, excited very considerable syinpathy and admiration in the fashionable 
world at the time. It seems that the editor of Tus Topaz, by dint of that ju- 
dicious perseverance which, as the work shows, has catered so successfully for 
the public, had effected an introduction to Lady Caroline’s waiting-maid on her 
return from Gretna Green. ‘That amiable female, yielding to the madness which 
ruled the hour, formed an attachment to him. He knew the weakness of the 
sex, and indulged it. But, amid the seductive frivolities of the tender passion, 
the stern duties of an editor were not lost sight of for a moment ; and, in “a 

liant hour,” he succeeded in procuring from her this charming production, which 
fad been written by her mistress on one of her curling papers. The delicacy 
with which the editor records his success is only equalled by the skilful general- 
ship by which it was effected. But, for the poem, which is entitled 
POETRY versus PROSE. 
Oh, mother dear, the sun shines bright 
But, ah, for me its light is shrouded ; 
The moon with radiance fills the night, 
From me her radiant face is shrouded. 
Around me flowerets thickly bloom, 
Birds fill the air with notes of gladness, 
But, ah! all—all partake the gioom 
Of my too sore prevailing sadness. 


I sit me down, and try to rouse 
Gay dreams of pleasures fondly cherished,— 
The hawthorn tree, the whispered vows, 
That with the evening zephyrs p¢ rished ; 
And hours come back, when hope and love 
Made life one long and glorious vision, 
When all was fair and calm above, 
And all below was bliss Elysian. 
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A numbness and a sense of pain,— 
A drowsy unimpassioned feeling,— 
A fire that smoulders in the brain, 
Through all the listless pulses stealing ;— 
Preys on me through the live-long day, 
Like a grim phantom haunts me nightly, 
Takes fodling, thought, and power away, 
Till all looks ghastly—all unsightly ! 


Life is a leafless blighted bough,— 

This stifling pang, how may I smother? 
What can I love, or live for now? 

Oh, comfort me, my own dear mother! 
Say, say what mean these fancies drear, 

hat on despair and frenzy border ;— 

“Pshaw! take this dose’of salts, my dear. 

’Tis just your stomach’s out of order!” 


Heartless and unfeeling parent! Her child is racked by a mixture of regrets 
and blighted hopes. She thinks only of Dr. Gregory’s mixture. The lying 
subterfuges of a faithless lover overwhelm her daughter’s spirit. She thinks 
but of febrifuges for her daughter’s body. Blue devils torture the maiden’s 
aching heart to madness. Her callous soul turns eagerly to blwe pill and ipeca- 
cuanha. Byron and Little fly before Abernethy and Buchan; Galen chucks 
Cupid headlong out of window. A grovelling and prosate spirit, which reduces 
everything to the mere physical element, scoffs at the maiden’s more than “‘ poetic 
pains,” and tells her that the pangs of a highly sensitive temperament are no 
more than mere disorder of the gastric juices. Of such heartlessness we dare 
not trust ourselves to speak. But it is ever thus—in poetry. Mother's hearts 
are like granulated whinstone, and fathers have no hearts at all. 

Inthe desponding state of mind into which our last extract has thrown us, it 
is a relief to turn to a writer who strikes a bolder note. With a joyful 
surprise, which we know our readers will share, we have stumbled on the follow- 
iug sonnet. The initials of the author need no CEdipus to unriddle, and we 
leave the Editor’s note to speak for itself. The hint of the authorship which it 
conveys is in the best newspaper style. 

SONNET TO BRITAIN. 
BY THE D—— OF wW 

[Deep as our obligations are to the many noble and literary characters who 
have enriched the pages of Tur Topaz by their contributions, we feel assured 
that we reflect no discredit upon any of them, when we state our candid and im- 
partial opinion, that the splendid Military and Patriotic Sonnet, which we have 
now the good fortune to present to our readers, will be regarded by all compe- 
tent judges as the ne and most original gem that has ever appeared in 
this or in any other Miscellany. Motives of delicacy, which our readers will 
at once appreciate, have prevented us from disclosing, in its full blaze of Euro- 
pean celebrity, the name of The Illustrious Individual who has selected us as 
the medium of conveying his military opinions, clothed in the “‘ sounding robes” 
of verse, to a gratified world. Still, we feel assured that there are none so dull 
of apprehension as not at once to perceive, from the terseness of the composi- 
tion, the boldness of its character, its laconic simplicity, and its martial deter- 
mination, that it could have emanated only from one honoured pen, which has 
been wielded almost as successfully as his sword, and with at least as much 
Despatch, by The Greatest Captain of the Age.] 

Halt! Shoulder arms! Recover! As you were! 
Right wheel! Eyes left! Attention! Stand at ease! 
O Britain! O my country! Words like these 

Have made thy name a terror and a fear 

To all the nations. Witness Ebro’s banks, 

Assaye, Toulouse, Nivelle, and Waterloo, 

Where the grim despot muttered—Sauve qui peut ! 
And Ney fled darkling. Silence in the ranks! 
Inspired by these, amidst the iron crash 

Of arinies, in the centre of his troop 
The soldier stands—unmoveable, not rash— 

Until the forces of the foemen droop ; 

Then knocks the Frenchmen to eterna! smash, 
Pounding them into mummy. Shoulder, hoop! 








WARREN HASTINGS. 
From the last Quarterly Review.—( Continued.) 

All the preliminary steps having been duly taken, Burke, in the beginning of 
June, brought forward the charge relating to the Rohillawar. He acted discreet- 
ly in placing this accusation in the van; for Dundas had moved, and the House 
had adopted a resolution, condemning, in the most severe terms, the policy fol- 
lowed by Hastings with regard to Rohileund. Dundas had little, or rather no- 
thing, to say in defence of his own consistency ; but he puta bold face on the 
matter, and opposed the motion. Among other things, he declared that, though 
he still thought the Rohilla war unjustifiable, he considered the services which 
Hastings had subsequently rendered to the state as sufficient to atone even for so 
great an offence. Pitt did not speak, but voted with Dundas ; and Hastings was 
absolved by a hundred and nineteen votes against sixty-seven. 

Hastings was now confident of victory. It seemed, indeed, that he had rea- 
son to be so. The Rohilla war was, of all his measures, that which his accusers 
might with greatest advantage assail. It had been condemned by the Court of 
Directors. It had been condemned by Mr. Dundas, who ,had since become the 
chief minister of the Crown for Indian affairs. Yet Burke, having chosen this 
strong ground, had been completely defeated on it. That, having failed here, he 
should succeed on any point, was generally thought impossible. It was rumour- 
ed at the clubs and coffee-houses, that one, or perhaps two more charges would 
be brought forward ; that if, on those charges, the sense of the House of Com- 
mons should be against impeachment, the opposition would let the matter drop ; 
that Hastings would be immediately raised to the peerage, decorated with the 
star of the Bath, sworn of the privy council, and invited to lend the assistance of 
his talents and experience to the India board. Lord Thurlow indeed, some 
months before, had spoken with contempt of the scruples which prevented Pitt 
from calling Hastings to the House of Lords; and had even said that if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was afraid of the Commons, there was nothing to 
prevent the Keeper of the Great Seal from taking the royal pleasure about a pa- 
tent of peerage. The very title was chosen. Hastings was to be Lord Dayles- 
ford. For, through all changes of scene, and changes of fortune, remained un- 
changed his sinidinnnl to the spot which had witnessed the greatness and the 
fall of his family, and which had borne so great a part in the first dreams of his 
young ambition. 

But in a very few days these fair prospects were overcast. On the 13th of 
June, Mr. Fox brought forward, with great ability and eloquence, the charge re- 
specting the treatment of Cheyte Sing. Francis followed on the same side. The 
friends of Hastings were in high spirits when Pitt rose. With his usual abund- 
ance and felicity of language, the minister gave his opiniononthe case. He 
maintained that the Governor-General was justified in calling on the Rajah of 
Benares for pecuniary assistance, and imposing a fine when that assistance was 
contumaciously withheld. He also thought that the conduct of the Governor- 
General during the insurrection, had been distinguished by ability and presence of 
mind. He censured, with great bitterness, the conduct of Francis, both in India 
and in Parliament, as most dishonest and malignant. The necessary inference 
from Pitt’s arguments seemed to be, that Hastings ought to be honourably ac- 
quitted ; and both the friends and the opponents of the minister expected from 
him a declaration to that effect. To the astonishment of all parties, he conclud- 
ed by saying, that though he thought it right in Hastings to fine Cheyte Sing for 
contumacy, yet the amount of the fine was too great for the occasion. On this 
ground, and on this ground alone, did Mr. Pitt, applauding every other part of 
the conduct of Hastings with regard to Benares, declare that he should vote in 
favour of Mr. Fox’s motion. 

The House was thunderstruck ; and it well might be so. For the wrong done 
to Cheyte Sing, even had it been as flagitious as Fox and Francis contended, was 
a trifle when compared with the horrors which had been inflicted on Rohilcund. 

But if Mr. Pitt’s view of the case of Cheyte Sing were correct, there was no 
ground at all for an impeachment, or even for a vote of censure. If the offence 
of Hastings was really no more than this, that having a right to impose a mulct, 
the amount of which mulct was not defined, but was left to be settled by his dis- 
cretion, he had, not for his own advantage, but for that of the state, demanded 
too much—was this an offence which required a criminal proceeding, to which, 
during sixty years, no public functionary had been subjected? We can see, we 
think, in what way a man of sense and integrity might have been induced to take 
any course respecting Hastings, except the course which Mr. Pitt took. Such a 
man might have thought a great example necessary, for the preventing of injus- 
tice, and for the vindicating of the national honour ; and might, on that ground, 
have voted for impeachment both on the Rohilla charge, and on the Benares 
charge. Such aman might have thought that the offences of Hastings had been 
atoned for by great services, and might, on that ground, have voted against the 
impeachment on both charges. With great diffidence, we give it as our opinion, 
that the most correct course would, on the whole, have been to impeach on the 
Rohilla charge, and to acquit on the Benares charge 
appeared to us in the same light in which it appeared to Mr 
without hesitation, have voted for acquittal on that charge. 


have honestly taken, was the course which he took. 
the Rohilla charge. 
charge at all; and thenhe pronounced that it contained matter for impeachment 


ble that any progress could be made in the trial till the next year. 


Had the Benares charge 
Pitt, we should, 
The one course 
which it is inconceivable that any man of a tenth part of Mr. Pitt's abilities can 
He acquitted Hastings on 
He softened down the Benares charge till it became no 


She Albion. 


Nor must it be forgotten, that the principal reason assigned by the ministry 
for not impeaching Hastings on account of the Rohilla war was, that the delin- 
quencies of the early part of his administration had been atoned for by the ex- 
cellence of the later part. Was it not most extraordinary, that men who had 
held this language could afterwards vote that the later part of his administration 
furnished matter for no less than twenty articles of impeachment! They first 
contended, that the conduct of Hastings in 1780 and 1781 was so highly meri- 
torious, that, like works of supererogation in the Catholic theology, it ought to 
be efficacious for the cancelling of former offences ; and they then prosecuted 
him for his conduct in 1780 and 1781. 

The general astonishment was the greater, because, only twenty-four hours 
before, the members on whom the minister could depend had received the usual 
notes from the treasury, begging them to be in their places and to vote against 
Mr. Fox’s motion. It was asserted by Mr. Hastings, that early on the morning 
of the very day on which the debate took place, andes called on Pitt, woke 
him, and was closeted with him many hours. The result of this conference was 
a determination to give up the late Governor General to the vengeance of the 
Opposition. It was impossible even for the most powerful minister to carry all 
his followers with him in so strange a course. Several persons high in office, 
the Attorney-General, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Mulgrave, voted against Mr. 
Pitt. But the devoted adherents who stood by the head of the government 
without asking questions, were sufficiently numerous to turn the scale. A hun- 
dred and nineteen members voted for Mr. Fox’s motion ; seventy-nine against it. 
Dundas silently followed Pitt. 

That good and great man, the late William Wilberforce, often related the 
events of this remarkable night. He described the amazement of the House, 
and the bitter reflections which were muttered against the Prime Minister by 
some of the habitual supporters of government. Pitt himself appeared to feel 
that his conduct required some explanation. He left the treasury bench, sat for 
some time by Mr. Wilberforce, and very earnestly declared that he had found it 
impossible, as a man of conscience, to stand any longer by Hastings. ‘The busi- 
ness, he said, was too bad. Mr. Wilberforce, we are bound to add, fully believed 
that his friend was sincere ; and that the suspicions to which this mysterious affair 
gave rise, were altogether unfounded. 

Those suspicions, indeed, were such as it is painful to mention. The friends 
of Hastings, most of whom, it is to be observed, generally supported the admin- 
istration, affirmed that the motive of Pitt and Dundas was jealousy. Hastings 
was personally a favourite with the King. He was the idol of the East India 
Company, and of its servants. If he were absolved by the Commons, seated 
among the Lords, admitted to the Board of Control, closely allied with the strong- 
minded and imperious Thurlow, was it not almost certain that he would soon 
draw to himself the entire management of the Eastern affairs? Was it not pos- 
sible that he might become a formidable rival in the cabinet? It had probably 
got abroad that very singular communications had taken place between Thurlow 
and Major Scott ; and that, if the First Lord of the Treasury was afraid to re- 
commend Hastings for a peerage, the Chancellor was ready to take the responsi- 
bility of that step on himself. Of all ministers, Pitt was the least likely to submit 
with patience to such an encroachment on his functions. If the Commons im- 
peached Hastings, all danger was at an end. The proceeding, however it might 
terminate, would probably last some years. In the mean time, the accused per- 
son would be excluded from honours and public employments, and could scarcely 
venture even to pay his duty at court. Such were the motives attributed, by a 
great part of the public, to the young minister, whose ruling passion was generally 
believed to be avarice of power. y 

The prorogation soon interrupted the discussions respecting Hastings. In 
the following year, those discussions were resumed. ‘The charge touching the 
spoliation of the Begums was brought forward by Sheridan, in a speech which 
was so imperfectly reported that it may be said tobe wholly lost ; but which 
was, without doubt, the most elaborately brilliant of all the productions of his 
ingenious mind. ‘The impression which it produced was such as has never been 
equalled. He sat down, not merely amidst cheering, but amidst the loud clap- 
ping of hands, in which the Lords below the bar, and the strangers in the gal- 
lery, joined. The excitement of the House was such that no other speaker 
could obtain a hearing, and the debate was adjourned. The impression made 
by this remarkable display of eloquence on severe and experienced critics, 
whose discernment may be supposed to have been quickened by emulation, was 
deep and permanent. Mr. Windham, twenty years later, said that the speech 


Sheridan, the greatest that had been delivered within the memory of man. Mr. 
Fox, about the same time, being asked by the late Lord Holland what was the 
best speech ever made in the House of Commons, assigned the first place,with- 
out hesitation, to the great oration of Sheridan on the Oude charge. 

When the debate was resumed, the tide ran so strongly against the accused, 
that his friends were coughed and scraped down. Pitt declared himself for 
Sheridan’s motion ; and the question was carried by a hundred and seventy-five 
votes against sixty-eight. 

The opposition, flushed with victory, and strongly supported by the public 

sympathy, proceeded to bring forward a succession of charges relating chiefly 
to pecuniary transactions. The friends of Hastings were discouraged, and, ha- 
ving now no hope of being able to avert an impeachment, were not very stre- 
nuous in their exertions. At length the House, having agreed to twenty arti- 
cles of charge, directed Burke to go before the Lords, and to impeach the late 
Governor-General of High Crimes and Misdemeanours. Hastings was at the 
same time arrested by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and carried to the bar of the 
Peers. : 
The session was now within ten days of its close. It was, therefore, impossi- 
Hastings 
was admitted to bail; and further proceedings were postponed till the Houses 
should re-assemble. 


TRIAL OF HASTINGS. 


When Parliament met in the following winter, the Commons proceeded to 
elect a committee for managing the impeachinenmv. Burke stood at the head, 
and with him were associated most of the leading members of the opposition. 
But when the name of Francis was read, a fierce contention arose. It was 
said that Francis and Hastings were notoriously on bad terms; that they had 
been at feud during many years; that on one occasion their mutual aversion 
had impelled them to seek each other’s lives ; and that it would be improper and 
indelicate to select a private enemy to be a public accuser. It was urged on the 
other side with great force, particularly by Mr. Windham, that impartiality, 
though the first duty of a judge, had never been reckoned among the qualities 
of an advocate ; that in the ordinary administration of criminal justice in Eng- 
land, the aggrieved party, the very last person who ought to be admitted into 
the jury-box, is the prosecutor ; that what was wanted in a manager was, not 
that he should be free from bias, but that he should be energetic, able, well-in- 
formed, and active. The ability and information of Francis were admitted ; and 
the very animosity with which he was reproached, whether a virtue or a vice, 
was at least a pledge for his energy and activity. It seems difficult to refute 
these arguments. But the inveterate hatred borne by Francis to Hastings 
had excited general disgust. The House decided that Francis should not be a 
manager. Pitt voted with the majority ; Dundas with the minority. 
In the mean time, the preparations for the trial had proceeded rapidly ; and 
on the 13th of February 1788, the sittings of the Court commenced. ‘There 
have been spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with jewellery 
and cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up children, than that which was 
then exhibited at Westminster; but, perhaps, there never was a spectacle so 
well calculated to strike a highly cultivated, a reflecting, an imaginative mind. 
All the various kinds of interest which belong to the near and to the distant, to 
the present and to the past, were collected on one spot, and in one hour. All 
the talents and all the accomplishments which are developed by liberty and ci- 
vilization were now displayed, with every advantage that could be derived both 
from co-operation and from contrast. Every step m the proceedings carried the 
mind either backward, through many troubled centuries, to the days when the 
foundations of the constitution were laid ; or far away, over boundless seas and 
deserts, to dusky nations living under strange stars, worshipping strange gods, 
and writing strange characters from right to left. The High Court of Par- 
liament was to sit, according to forms handed down from the days of the Plan- 
tagenets, on an Englishman accused of exercising tyranny over the lord of the 
holy city of Benares, and the ladies of the princely house of Oude 

The place was worthy of such atrial. It was the great hall of William Ru- 
fus; the hall which had resounded with acclamations at the inauguration of 
thirty Kings ; the hall which had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and the 
just absolution of Somers ; the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious party inflamed with just resentment ; the 
hall where Charles had confronted the High Court of Justice with the placid 
courage which has half redeemed his fame. Neither military nor civil pomp 
was wanting. The avenues were lined with grenadiers. The streets wer 
kept clear by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and ermine, were marshalled 
by the heralds under Garter King-at-Arms. The judges, in their vestments of 
state, attended to give advice on points of law. Near a hundred and seventy 
lords, three-fourths of the Upper House, as the '/pper House then was, walked 
in solemn order from their usual place of assembling to the tribunal. The ju- 
nior baron present led the way—Lord Heathfield, recently ennobled for his 
memorable defence of Gibraltar against the fleets and armies of France and 
Spain. The long procession was closed by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal 
of the realm, by the great dignitaries, and by the brothers and sons of the 
King. Last of all came the Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his fine person 





and noble bearing. The grey old walls were hung with scarlet. The long gal- 


deserved all its fame, and was, in spite of some faults of taste, such as were 
seldom wanting either in the literary or in the parliamentary performances of | 
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leries were crowded by such an audience as has rarely excited the fears or the 
emulation of an orator. There were gathered together, from all parts of a 
great, free, enlightened, and prosperous realm, grace and female loveliness, wit 
and learning, the representatives of every science and of every art. There 
were seated round the Queen the fair-haired young daughters of the house of 
Brunswick. ‘There the Ambassadors of great Kings and Commonwealths —_ 
with admiration on a spectacle which no other country in the world could pre- 
sent. There Siddons, in the prime of her majestic beauty, looked with emotion 
on a scene surpassing all the imitations of the stage. ‘There the historian of the 
Roman Empire thought of the days when Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily 
against Verres ; and when, before a senate which had still some show of freedom, 

acitus thundered against the oppressor of Africa. ‘There were seen, side by 
side, the greatest painter and the greatest scholar of the age. The spectacle 
had allured Reynolds from that easel which has preserved to us the thoughtful 
foreheads of so many writers and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so many 
noble matrons. It had induced Parr to suspend his labours in that dark and pro- 
found mine from which he had extracted a vast treasure of erudition—a treasure 
too often buried in the earth, too often paraded with injudicious and inelegant 
ostentation ; but still precious, massive, and splendid. There appeared the 
voluptuous charms of her to whom the heir of the throne had in secret plighted 
his faith. ‘There, too, was she, the beautiful mother of a beautiful race, the 
Saint Cecilia, whose delicate features, lighted up by love and music, art has 
rescued from the common decay. ‘There were the members of that brilliant so- 
ciety which quoted, criticised, and exchanged repartees, under the rich peacock- 
hangings of Mrs. Montague. . And there the ladies whose lips, more persuasive 
than those of Fox himself, had carried the Westminster election against palace 
and treasury, shone round Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Sergeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced to the bar, and bent 
his knee. ‘The culprit was indeed not unworthy of that great presence. He 
had ruled an extensive and populous country, had made laws an treaties, had 
sent forth armies, had set up and pulled down princes. And in his high place 
he had so borne himself, that all had feared him, that most had loved him, and 
that hatred itself could deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He looked like 
a great man, and not like a bad man. A person small and emaciated, yet de- 
riving dignity from a carriage which, while it indicated deference to the court, 
indicated also habitual self-possession and self-respect ;—a high and intellectual 
forehead ;—a brow pensive, but not gloomy ;—a mouth of inflexible decision ;— 
a face pale and worn, but serene, on which was written, as legibly as under the 
great picture in the council-chamber at Calcutta, Mens equa in arduis ;—such 
was the aspect with which the great proconsul presented himself to his judges. 

His counsel accompanied him, men all of whom were afterwards raised by 
their talents and learning to the highest posts in their profession,—the bold and 
strong-minded Law, afterward’s Chief-justice of the King’s Bench; the more 
humane and eloquent Dallas, afterwards Chief-justice of the Common Pleas ; 
and Plomer who, nearly twenty years later, successfully conducted in the same 
high court the defence of Lord Melville, and subsequently became Vice-chancel- 
lor and Master of the Rolls. 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much .notice as the 
accusers. In the midst of the blaze of red drapery, a space had been fitted up 
with green benches and tables for the Commons. ‘The managers, with Burke 
at their head, appeared in full dress. The collectors of gossip did not fail to 
remark that even Fox, generally so regardless of his appearance, had paid to 
the illustrious tribunal the compliment of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had 
refused to be one of the conductors of the impeachment ; and his commanding, 
copious, and sonorous eloquence, was wanting to that great muster of various 
talents. Age and blindness had unfitted Lord North for the duties of a public 
prosecutor ; and his friends were left without the help of his excellent sense, 
his tact and his urbanity. But, in spite of the absence of these two distinguish- 
ed members of the Lower House, the box in which the managers stood, contain- 
ed an array of speakers such as perhaps had not appeared together since the 
great age of Athenian eloquence. ‘There stood Fox and Sheridan, the English 
Demosthenes, and the English Hyperides. ‘There was Burke, ignorant, indeed, 
or negligent of the art of adapting his reasonings and his style to the capacity 
and taste of his hearers; but in amplitude of comprehension and richness of 
imagination superior to every orator, ancient or modern. There, with eyes 
reverentially fixed on Burke, appeared the finest gentleman of the age—his 
form developed by every manly exercise—his face beaming with intelligence 
and spirit—the ingenious, the chivalrous, the high-souled Windham. Nor, 
though surrounded by such men, did the youngest manager pass unnoticed. At 
an age when most of those who distinguish themselves in life are still contend- 
ing for prizes and fellowships at college, he had won for himself a conspicuous 
place in parliament. No advantage of fortune or connexion was wanting that 
could set off to the height his splendid talents and his unblemished honour. At 
twenty-three he had been thought worthy to be ranked with the veteran states- 
men who appeared as the delegates of the British Commons, at the bar of the 
British nobility. All who stood at that bar, save him alone, are gone—culprit, 
advocates, accusers. ‘To the generation which is now in the vigour of life, he 
is the sole representative of a great age which has passed away. But those 
who, within the last ten years, have listened with delight, till the morning sun 
shone on the tapestries of the House of Lords, to the lofty and animated elo- 
quence of Charles Earl Grey, are able to form some estimate of the powers of 
a race of men among whom he was not the foremost 

The charges and the answers of Hastings were first read. This ceremony 
occupied two whole days, and was rendered less tedious than it would otherwise 
have been, by the silver voice and just emphasis of Cowper, the clerk of the 
court, a near relation of the amiable poet. On the third day Burke rose. Four 
sittings of the court were occupied by his opening speech, which was intended 
to be a general introduction to all the charges. With anexuberance of thought 
and a splendour of diction which more than satisfied the highly-raised expecta- 
tion of the audience, he described the character and institutions of the natives 
of India ; recounted the circumstances in which the Asiatic empire of Britain 
had originated ; and set forth the constitution of the Company, and of the 
English Presidencies. laving thus attempted to communicate to his hearers 
an idea of Eastern society, as vivid as that which existed in his own mind, he 
proceeded to arraign the administration of Hastings, as systematically conduct- 
ed in defiance of morality and public law. The energy and pathos of the great 
orator extorted expressions of unwonted admiration even from the stern and 
hostile Chancellor ; and, for a moment, seemed to pierce even the resolute 
heart of the defendant. The ladies in the galleries, unaccustomed to such 
displays of eloquence, excited by the solemnity of the occasion, and per- 
haps not unwilling to display their taste and sensibility, were in a state 
of uncontrollable emotion. Handkerchiefs were pulled out ;  smelling- 
bottles were handed round ; hysterical sobs and screams were heard ; and Mrs. 
Sheridan was carried out in a fit. At length the orator concluded. Raising his 
voice till the old arches of Irish oak resounded—* Therefore,” said he ‘ hath it 
with all confidence been ordered by the Commons of Great Britain, that I im- 
peach Warren Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanours. I impeach him in 
the name of the Commons House of Parliament, whose trust he has betrayed. 
I impeach him in the name of the English nation, whose ancient honour he has 
sullied. I impeach him in the name of the people of India, whose rights he has 
trodden under foot, and whose country he has turned into a desert. Lastly, in 
the name of human nature itself, in tha name of both sexes, in the name of every 
rank, I impeach the common enemy and oppressor of all !” 

When the deep murmur of various emotions had subsided, Mr. Fox rose to 
address the Lords respecting the course of proceeding to be followed. The wish 
of the accusers was, that the Court would bring to a close the investigation of the 
first charge before the second was opened. ‘The wish of Hastings and of his 
counsel was, that the managers should open all the charges, and produce all the 
evidence for the prosecution, before the defence began. The Lords retired to 
their own house, to consider the question. ‘The Chancellor took the side of Has- 
tings. Lord Loughborough, who was now in opposition, supported the demand 
of the managers. The division showed which way the inclination of the tribunal 
leaned. A majority of near three to one decided in favour of the course for which 
Hastings contended.—[ Remainder next week.] 

—————— 


THE POET AND THE REVIEWER. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


A new number of the -————— Review had just appeared ; it was a parti- 
cularly brilliant number ; that is, it was more than usually cutting and satirical; 
subscribers begged for it at the circulating libraries, and members canvassed 
for it at the book societies ; but alas! what was sport to the public was death 
to the poor unfortunaces who groaned under the lash of the unmerciful review- 
ers. A popular tourist, a fashionable novelist, a man of science, and a young 
poet, were severaliy put to the torture in the most approved gradations of men- 
tal suffering, beginning with the thumb-screw, and ending with the rack. One 
only of the poisoned shafts, however, penetrated to the heart of the victim. 
The tourist had just received five hundred pounds for his copyright, and was so 
agreeably employed in paying his wine-merchant's account, ordering a grand 
piano for his wife, and engaging a house for the season at a crowded watering- 
place, that the arrow flew by him unheeded The novelist was absolutely pleas- 
ed with the attack ; he was decidedly partial to perse@tion, and shoeed two 
mornings in calling on his friends, and telling them, ini&trict confidence, that 
Lord H—, who it was well known had great influence@®ith the Re- 
viewers, had instigated them to abuse his novel on acc@mht of the important dis- 
closures which it contained of the flirtations, extravagiil-ies, debts, and pecca- 
dillos of the said Lord H.’s niece, the celebrated La Bmily D—! The man 
of science had recently purchased railroad shares, th ad risen in value, and 
he was undecided whether to part with them at a profit, or to wait the 
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chance of a larger one : while thus engaged in watchin of 
he felt perfectly indifferent as to the evolutions of the balance of criticism. But 
the young poet—there the artow told with fatal force ; the poem was his first 
publication—he had, for months before its appearance, been building airy castles 
of fame and enjoyment, imagining himself beloved by the beautiful, sought by 
the studious, petted by publishers, courted by countesses, and now—the sad re- 


verse !—he lay on a sofa, having ordered his servant to deny him to all visitors | 


under the just plea of indisposition ; the fatal review was beside him, and a 
faithful friend sat opposite to him. 

“ Now, really, Orford,” said Tresham for the twentieth time, ‘* you should 
not make yourself so unhappy about nothing.” ‘ 

“ Nothing !” repeated the sufferer, in a reproachful tone ; “ O ‘Tresham, you 
do not understand the feelings of an author.” 

‘Pardon me, I can very well understand the feelings of a penniless author, 


the scale of interest, | self to the ‘primrose path’ of magazines and annuals; he has encountered 





what Lady Hesketh ca"s ‘the fierce eye of the public,’ and his effusions, while 
yet damp from the press, have been seized upon by a hard-hearted reviewer, who 
has victimized the poor author without mercy ; the shock was severe to his sensi- 
tive mind ; he left rent to avoid his friends, and flying from friendship, fell into 
love ; his feelings now are something like those of a knight unhorsed at the tour- 
nainent in sight of his lady fair, and Te will never muster up courage to offer him- 
self and his worldiy goods to you, unless you bid him ‘live for your sake,’ or, in 


| plainer language, try to convince him that he has been making ‘ much ado about 


nothing !’”” 

““T am truly glad that the matter is no worse,” said Lady Walwyn, with a 
bright smile, ‘ yet I can quite enter into the feelings of poor Orford ; however, 
in his presence I shall make very light of the affair, and assure him of what in- 
deed is an acknowledged fact, that the Quarterly often dries the tears which the 


’ 


whose abilities of rhyming constitute the stock in trade by the successful sale of | Edinburgh has caused to flow, and that the Critical heals the wounds inflicted by 


which he is to soften his rigid landlady, and silence his dunning laundress ; but 
you are rich, Orford, you need not covet gold.”” , 

“ Only the golden violet,” replied his friend with a fe. int smile ; of, and that I 
am never likely to attain; this review 1s the most important of its class, it 
will stamp degradation and ridicule on me at the outset of my career ; a re- 
view broke the heart of Kirke White; a review shortened the days of 
Keats— it will have the same effect on me. Were it written without talent or 
cleverness, I think I could bear it, but the wit of the writer equals his ill-na- 
ture.” ? 

“ Quite so,”’ replied Tresham, laughing ; ‘how excessively amusing the 
passage is in which he compares you to ”” ' 

“You need not proceed,” said Orford, with some pique— every word of 
the article is deeply engraven on my mind ; and if it affords so much diversion 
to my friend, how can | expect that it will fail to delight and gratify those who 
are indifferent to me !” 

“ But why should anybody know you are the sufferer!” asked Tresham ; 
“ you published under the name of Sidney Greville.” 

““ True,” replied Orford, ‘* but every body in my native county knows me by 
that name, since it was my signature during three years in which I was a con- 
tributor to the shire Journal. I there attained some fame, and probably ex- 
cited some envy—there will be many who will exult in my defeat, and make it 
public in their own circle.” 

“Come, Orford, shake off these gloomy thoughts, and take a turn up St. 
James’s-street with me.” 

‘“‘ Not for the world ; everybody I meet will be full of the review.” 

“ Poor Onord! you verify the saying, ‘He that is giddy thinks the world 
turns round.’ Because all your ideas are occupied by this annoying review, you 
imagine that the whole money-making, pleasure-loving population of the 
‘Great Metropolis’ have their thoughts, hopes, and feelings stitched up in a 
stiff paper cover !” 

" 5 is not argument, Tresham,—I cannot face any of my acquaintance.” 

“Then go and travel for a few months.” 

“ That expedient wili not answer. In these days of locomotion we are sure 
to encounter some of our acquaintance ‘taking tea and toast upon the wall of 
China.’ The English like to inflict their dulness on one of their countrymen, 
and I shall be insulted with perpetual condolences on the extreme barbarity of 
the reviewers.” 

“JT will teli you,” said Tresham, after a short pause, ‘ what will be the best 
course that you can pursue—take a journey with me. I have long promised to 
go and see my cousin, Lady Walwyn. She has been two years a widow, and 
lives in such retirement, that you need not shrink from the idea of enceuntering 
any of your acquaintance at her house. She has an elderly maiden aunt, Miss 
Cobham, living with her—a worthy, good-natured creature, who plays pro- 
priety admirably—therefore I shall not outrage decorum by taking a young 
man to visit her. I am sure that she will exactly suit you. She is a lite- 
rary lady, and has sent some very pretty contributicns to the magazines and 
annuals.” 

“ The very reverse of what I could wish,” ejaculated poor Orford. ‘ If she 
is a literary lady, how she will despise one who has been so severely handled by 
the —— Review !” 

“Tn all probability she has not yet seen the Review,” said Tresham. 
‘“‘ Ladies in the country are usually dependent on book societies for their period- 
icals ; and it has always been a matter of deep mystery to me who gets the 
new works at book-societies, for I never yet met with a member who did not 
complain bitterly of the lack of them; besides, should she even have read the 
review, it only criticizes the poem of Sidney Greville, and how in the world is 
she to identify you with that name? Cumberland is very widely distant from 
your native country, and you may depend upon it that all your triumphs in the 
shire Journal are quite unknown to Lady Walwyn.”’ 

















Much more was said on the subject by the good-natured Tresham, who. 


really felt anxious to introduce his friend to his cousin, not only with a re- 
gard to the present gratification of both parties, but to their permanent attach- 
ment. 

Lady Walwyn had sacrificed herself, through motives of filial duty, to a man 
many years her senior ; he had died within a year after their union, and now, 
although beautiful, clever, and well connected, she persisted in living in retire- 
ment, seeking in literature her only solace and enjoyment, when Tresham 
deemed that she ought to be breaking hearts at Almack’s, and appearing among 
the engravings of the Book of Beauty, instead of quietly confining herself to 
its printed leaves. ‘Three days after this conversation took place, ‘Tresham and 
his friend were safely domesticated under the roof of Lady Walwyn, and Or- 
ford appeared quite as happy in her society as Tresham could have hoped, al- 
though he did not feel quite at his ease, until he had interrogated her whether 
her bookseller had sent her down the periodicals of the month, and received her 
assurance that she had read a few of the magazines, but had not seen one of the 
reviews. 

A month passed, a tranquil happy month ; Orford so far got the better of the 
wound inflicted by the reviewer, that he did not mention the subject above five 
times a day to Tresham; he addressed sonnets to Lady Walwyn, he prevailed 
on her to indulge him with the inspection of her manuscripts, and he by turns 
wrote poetry to her music, and composed melodies to her poetry. Orford was 
minus a heart by his visit to Cumberland, but it was pretty evident that he had 
gained one in exchange. ‘Tresham meanwhile was exemplary in his attentions 
to the maiden aunt, constantly walking by her side, and contriving to keep her 
at least fifty yards before or behind the “ happy pair,” who were evidently in 
the way of being all and all to each other. 

Miss Cobham was never weary of descanting on Tresham’s politeness and 
courtesy, and declared that he was a model for all the young men of the age 
Honey, however, will cloy, and Tresham began to grow quite weary of the 
sameness of his life, and to wish to return to London. ' 


““My dear Orford,” he said one day, ‘why delay your proposal to Clarissa ? 


it is evident that you are attached to her, and that she returns your affec- | 


tion ; lay poetry aside, I beseech you, and speak to the purpose in plain 
prose. 

“O, Tresham!” exclaimed Orford, “can you believe that I have forgotten 
that fatal review '—do you think that I could propose to Clarissa without con- 
fessing to her tiiat | am an abject wretch, held up to the scorn of the public with- 
out means of redress or defence’? she will despise me, she will cast me off, the 
instant the confession is made to her.” 

** She will do no such thing ;” said Tresham, “my cousin, albeit a poetess, 
has an excellent solid understanding ; she knows the world of literature better, 
perhaps, than any other part of the world, and she is quite aware that reviewers 
are not quite prophets, and that they have often exalted the blockhead, and 
frowned upon the man of genius.”’ 

** Perhaps, then,” said Orford nervously, “ you will have the kindness to break 
it to her.” , 

Tresham repeated, “ Break it to her!” in a rallying tone, but he deemed the 
suggestion worth acting upon, and requested @ private interview with Lady Wal- 


wyh, with an extremely grave face, considering that by raising her fears, and in- | 


ducing her to suppose that some very serious obstacle existed to her union with 
Orford, she would be relieved by the disclosure of the truth, and glad to compound 
for no worse a misfortune than the “ cutting and maiming” of her poet-love at 
the hands of the —— reviewers. 





‘Tresham, in consequence, after sounding the praise of Orford’s person, talents, 
temper, landed property, and money in the funds, spoke of his affection for Lady 
Walwyn, his hopes that it was not displeasing to her, his anxiety to propose y 
her, and the sad solitary reason which impeded him from so doing, 

“1 know it,” said Lady Walwyn, “I know it but too well: [have seen that 
some unexplained sorrow weighs heavily on the heart of Orford even in his gayest 
moments. I surmise the cause, alas! ne 


to 


some prior attachment exists, some en- 
wishes yet dreads to break.” 

* No, no, Clarissa,” said Tresham, “‘ Orford’s heart and hand were free as air 
a month ago ; it is not one of your delightful sex whom he regards as an enemy 
to lus happiness.” . 





the Monthly. I conclude of course that it is to some inferior publication that 
Orford is indebted for this attack ; for although I have not seen the reviews for 
some time, I have read their table of contents in the newspapers, and am certain 
that Orford’s poem did not form a part of them.” 

“You are mistaken,”’ said Tresham; ‘Orford has been attacked by one of 
the first of the periodicals, the Review, but he did not write under his 
own name ; he employed the signature which he had affixed to his early fugitive 
writings, Sidney Greville.” 

Lady Walwyn turned pale, her lip quivered, she burst into tears, and, plead- 
ing indisposition, quitted the room. 

‘* Now what anomalies women are,” soliloquised Tresham, ‘“ especially wo- 
men who write for the periodicals! Here is my cousin, attached to an amiable 
and excellent young man of congenial tastes, habits, and pursuits to her own, 
and fortune and connexions to match, and yet her predilection for him is evidently 
weakened, because some writer, whom she does not know, has decried and ridi- 
culed him in a review which she dees know. How much is there in the ‘ magic 
of aname !’ Had I told her that Orford had been shown up in the Diurnal In- 
quisitor, or the Hebdomadal Intelligencer, she would have cared nothing about 
it. I thought my cousin was a superior woman, free from prejudice and weak- 
ness, but I shall come to the same opinion of the fair sex held by honest John 
Moody, that ‘the best—when she’s mended—won’t have much goodness to 
spare |?” 

Tresham, however, did not make Orford a party to his unfavourable opinion 
of “‘heaven’s last best work,” but merely told him, in general terms, that he had 
informed Lady Walwyn of the matter in question, and that she had remarked 
that the praise of one reviewer frequently followed close upon the dispraise of 
another. Lady Walwyn appeared at dinner, and Tresham hoped that she would 
have recovered her spirits ; but her eyes were red, her manner embarrassed, and 
her constraint quickly communicated itself to her unfortunate lover. 

Tresham saw that matters must not be permitted to proceed at this rate, and 
the moment the servants had quitted the room, he boldly began on the subject 
of the review, and called on Lady Walwyn to assist him in rallying Orford on 
his sensitiveness. She faintly and pensively echoed his remarks. ‘Tresham 
had been more than once reproved by Orford for suffering merriment to over- 
power him when alluding to some clever sarcasm of the reviewer. He consid- 
ered the present a fine opportunity for atoning for the offences of the past, and 
consequently began a most animated attack, not only on the sentiments, but the 
style of the article in question. 

“You would be perfectly indignant, Clarissa,” he said, ‘“‘ were you to read 
it; the stupidity of it can only be equalled by the malignity. ‘The writer ap- 
pears to possess equal ignorance of grammar and of gentlemanly feeling ; he is 
evidently some low, contemptible fellow, the meanness of whose mind and man- 
ners infuses itself into every line of his detestible scrawl.” 

Tresham would have added much more in the same strain, for, like a counsel, 
he was beginning to wax warm with the wrongs of his client, but Miss Cobham 
prevented him by exclaiming, ‘‘ Clarissa, my love, I am sure you are very ill.” 
The truth of the observation was proved just as it was uttered—Lady Walwyn 
had fainted ! 

Lady Walwyn did not appear again that evening, and did not leave her 
room the next morning. Miss Cobham sent to request an interview with 
Tresham. 

‘* Dear Clarissa had no sleep last night,”’ she said, ‘‘ and yet will not allow me 
to send for medical advice. It is no common illness—her mind is seriously 
affected.” 

“Yes,” replied Tresham, ‘she evidently keenly feels the indignity offered 
to her lover by these dons of literature, who I fervently wish were sent out to 
edit the New Zealand Gazette.” 

“ That is not the whole of the matter,” rejoined Miss Cobham, “ Clarissa is 
not merely unhappy about the things that have happened, but about those that 
have not happened.” 

Tresham opened his eyes, and waited eagerly for an explanation of this oracu- 
lar declaration. 

“Tt is my opinion,” solemnly observed Miss Cobham, “that my dear niece is 
affected with monomania.” 

‘‘Monomania indeed!’ repeated Tresham, looking rather contemptuously on 
the good lady, of whose knowledge of human complaints he did not entertain a 
very favourable opinion, seeing that she was proprietress of a medicine-chesi 
which was a perfect Pandora’s box to the poor in the neighbourhood, and from 








poppies in such liberal doses, that the sleep produced by them was one from which 
it was very difficult to awaken the patient. 

“Yes,” repeated Miss Cobham, “ it is a decided case of monomania. I have 
been speaking to Clarissa about Mr. Orford, and trying to convince her that the 
trouble of which he and she thinks so much is one of very little consequence, 
compared with the trials of life. The poor Batemans down in the village have a 
bed-ridden father and a blind mother quite dependent on them, seven children in 
the hooping-cough, and the landlord calling every day for his rent.” 

“Very sad, very deplorable indeed,” interrupted Tresham ; ‘ but I heard you 
relate the whole story yesterday, and gave you a sovereign for them—pray return 
to Lady Walwyn.”’ 

“She told me,” continued Miss Cobham, that she could never unite herself to 
Orford, never endure to sce him again; that she had clouded his prospects and 
destroyed his hopes, and that she had been a treacherous assailant and a secret 
foe to him. Now poor Clarissa would not be the enemy of a sparrow, and Mr. 
Orford was a perfect stranger to her when he arrived in Cumberland, and since 
then, I am sure, all her actions to him have been those of kindness and good 
wii.” 

‘Very true,” said Tresham, musing—“‘it is an extraordinary and inexplicable 
business.” 


‘* Not unprecedented, however,” replied Miss Cobham ; * 


cases of monomania 
are sadly on the increase 

And hereupon she showed a great inclination to enter into the particular cases 
of two of her intimate friends, one of whom was a gentleman, who held the firm 
belief that he was a tea kettle, and the other a lady, who entertained a decided 
conviction that she was an air-balloon, and who were both of them so remarkably 
clever in other respects, and so rational on all general subjects, that the gentle- 





man had been solicited to lecture on metaphysics, and the lady was preparing 
| for the press a treatise on political economy.” 

‘*T shall be delighted,” said Tresham, “to hear all these interesting particu- 
| lars to-morrow ; and were I in your place, I should certainly forward an account 
of them to the editor of the Lancet ; but at present I can think of nothing but 
Clarissa ; all her illness, mental and bodily, seems to hinge upon this annoying 
Review.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Cobham, ‘I would not have her se¢ it for the world. I 
hope, if you have the number with you, that you will burn it ; I cannot bear the 
thought that she might accidentally get hold of it. 0, what would the feelings 
of that atrocious reviewer be, if he knew the evil he had done! but perhaps his 
| conscience is in a completely seared state.’ 

Miss Cobham was about to draw a vivid picture of the appalling state of mind 
of an impenitent reviewer, when ‘Tresham interrupted her 

“I do not agree with your view of the case,’ he said; ‘I would have every 
apprehensive person know the worst at once ; if misfortune were always looked 
fullin the face, it would lose much of its repulsive aspect. Perhaps Lady Wal- 
| wyn surmises that this review contains some aspersions on the moral character 
| of Orford, and she will be relieved when she finds that it only attacks his poeti- 
cal talents. I will send it up immediately to her dressing-room.” 


but Tresham was resolute ; 


Miss Cobham vehemently opposed this measure, 
he wrote a few lines to his cousin, explaining his reason for wishing her to read 





| the Review, sent it up by the hands of her own maid, and then repaired to Or- 
. , | ford, whom he vainly endeavoured to console under his distressing conviction 
gagement to one probably far more deserving than myself, through which he | 
| 


that his disgrace was breaking the heart of the woman whom he loved, and who 
returned his affection. 

Miss Cobham listened at the dressing-room door, Wal- 
wyn would go into hysterics at the end of the first page; hearing no sound, 
she imagined that she had fainted, and peeped through the keyhole to 


fearing that Lady 


as 


“QO, then!” exclaimed Lady Walwyn with increased trepidation, “he isen-| certain the fact, but Lady Walwyn sat very quietly and calmly reading 
gaged ina dispute, probably intending to terminate it by hostile means; and yet | th review, and Miss Cobham was compelled to admit that Tresham 
how can Orford, with his principles and strict conscientiousness, beat hin! of | had, to all appearance, proved himself able to “medicine to a mind diseas 
“ppearmyg in the character of a duellist 1” | ed.” Lady W alwyn appeared at dinner quit her former self, cheerful, 

\gam you are wrong, my dear cousin; Orford’s foe is not easily to be d tranquil, and s¢ li-possesst d; when the dessert was placed on the table she al- 
reas ; he is an invisible personage, a being ‘without a local habitation.’ a} Inde d to the review, assured Orford that it was quite unworthy the «nxiety ind 
shadow who lasine hes his darts from a paper cas‘le ; but do not imagine that lam | trouble that it d caused to himself and his friends, reminded Re 
miliating you mto the mvsteries of a German romance Orford, vou know, is. | viewers of no en non fame had declared Lord Byron to be no poct, and had 


like yourself, literary ; but he has not, like you, had the prudence to confine him 


ulterwards honourably and readily recanted their Opimion ; m short, she spoke 





on the subject as a woman of a firm mind and an affectionate temper would 


eg and Orford cheered up under the influenee of this unexpected sunshine. 
hid sy ee party iter qua 9 yevening, Tresham persuaded Miss Cobham, 
to give wpe rn he offered Eon os “ = > with he foe ely. 
ed her that she would favour him wi hz nese tone weaned ata 

j ith a minute account of her mo- 
nomaniacal friends, she was perfectly ready to comply with his recommendation. 
pe Ag Lady Walwyn returned to the house an engaged couple, the next 

; *y returned to London, and the next month they were married. 

Two years elapsed ; the married pair were perfectly happy ; the lady conti- 
nued to write, the gentleman did the same, and he had been lauded and encour- 
aged in so many periodicals, that he had quite forgiven, and almost forgotten, 
the atrocities of the Review. One morning he came into the room with a 
new publication in his hand. ‘ Clarissa,” he said, “the editor of a recently 
established magazine has requested me to give him a little assistance in the re- 
viewing department ; he wishes me to write for him a spirited playful critique of 
Lord Cornelius Cleverley’s nineteenth novel. I have no talent for lively writing, 
you will do it capitally ; do take the task off my hands,” 

‘* Never,” said Clarissa, pushing the volumes from her with as much horror 
as if she expected them to explode. “0, Orford, you cannot have an idea of 
the pain I feel at the very name of a review,” 

_“* But why, my dear Clarissa? Ihave long recovered the electrical shock 
given to me by a reviewer in the commencement of my poetical career, and the 

ons of criticism have certainly since that time made the amende honorable to 
me ; why, then, should you continue to feel such horror of them ?” 

“J will tell you,” said Clarissa, “ and the confession will afford a clue to a 
part of my conduct previous to our marriage, that must always have struck you 
as very mysterious. A short time before you were introduced to me, I received 
a letter and a parcel from a literary gentleman of my acquaintance ; he was 
one of the reviewers ; the sudden illness of a near relative incapacitated 
him from writing a review of a new poem ; he enclosed the work to me, and re- 
quested that I would favour him with a criticism on it, bearing in mind that the 
criticism was to be as poignant and severe as I could contrive. to make it: the 
volume bore on its title-page the name of Sidney Greville! I was flattered by 
this request from a man of talent and celebrity ; I read the poem submitted to 
me, not with a disposition to admire and appreciate it, but with a view to cavil 
at and ridicule it. I produced a criticism, sent it to the reviewer, and did not 
entertain the slightest idea that I should ever encounter the author, whom I had 
treated with such injustice. Imagine my feelings when I discovered that the 
man so warmly admired and so truly loved by me was Sidney Greville ; and 
that he was dispirited and unhappy from the wound inflicted by my wanton and 
cruel hand. I had fully determined never again to see you, when T'resham sent 
up to me the review that had been the source of so much misery to us both, 
and J turned to the hateful article, dreading from the account that Tresham had 
given of its virulence and asperity, that it was even worse than my recollection 
had depicted it to me. O what was my delight when I found that not a line of 
it was written by myself; that my criticism had evidently been thrown by as 
wanting severity and spirit, and that of a practised writer substituted in its 
place! My mind was relieved at once from the trouble that pressed upon it. I 
was guiltless of the attack that had so wounded your feelings, and I could now 
sympathize with you and console you, without feeling myself to be a culprit 
and a hypocrite. The next day I received my criticism in an enclosure from 
the reviewer, complimenting me on the talent it displayed, but saying that it was 
too essentially lady-like and refined to suit the pages of the Review, and 
that he had applied to an experienced friend, who had written one for him better 
adapted to the general tone of the publication. I immediately committed it to 
the flames, feeling truly grateful that the public eye had never rested on it, and 
I resolved that no temptation should ever induce me to write another article of 
the kind.” 

** Dearest Clarissa,” said Orford, ‘‘ how you astonish and affect me ; but you 
might have written fifty criticisms without any hazard of meeting the object of 
one of them, and becoming attached to him.” 

** Precisely so,’ answered Clarissa ;” and the charmed bullets of the ‘ Fatal 
Marksman’ performed their destined duty to his full satisfaction many times, till 
at length they penetrated the heart of his best and dearest ; we may not indeed 
happen to wound our beloved, but we may wound the beloved of another, and 
should shrink from inflicting the torments that we are unwilling to endure.” 

** Would you then banish reviewers from the world of letters, Clarissa?” 

** Nay, I do not say that ; I believe reviewers to be as necessary in the field 
of literature as commanding officers in the field of battle ; I only require that 
woman, gentle tender-hearted woman, should feel that she is out of her place 
in such a scene of turbulence and conflict, and that she could not appear more 
unlovely and unattractive wielding the javelin of the Amazon, than she does 


t 


when launching the pointed shafts of the reviewer ! 














FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS TIMES. 


There are few subjects that possess features of greater interest for a philoso- 
phie mind, than the changes which from time to time, and at various places, pre- 
sent themselves in society. Inevery century the social fabric appears with a 





| cumstances characteristic of each separate locality. 
gage : '| lization, and the great facility of mutual intercourse by means of rapid land and 
which she showered Morrison’s pills like hail-stones, and dispensed syrup of | 


peculiar aspect, and in different situations ; it may be found existing under cir- 
Latterly the spread of civi- 


water conveyance, have destroyed to a great extent the most prominent features 
of distinction in the latter ; and these same powerful agents are in operation to 
produce a uniform appearance throughout the civilized world, but it is doubtful 
that the resemblance will ever be more than general, There must exist pecu- 
liarities in the place and in the people which it is not likely can ever be removed 
by any means with which we are acquainted. ‘These may undergo modifications, 
but is scarcely probable that they will at any time take one particular type. It 
is the extraordinary contrast presented by these changes that excite our astonish- 
ment. <A state of things exists in one century, which would not be tolerated in 
another, and characters of an infamous greatness develope themselves uncheck- 
ed at one time, which at a more enlightened period would be allowed to find a 
place in the public eye only when connected with a scaffold or a madhouse. It 
is the duty of the historian to note particularly, and describe with sufficient ela- 
borateness whatever distinguishes the age he is writing about, from the age he is 
writing for ; in short, to convey as particular an account of the changes that oc- 
cur in society as of historical actions and events, and that book will always be re- 
garded as the most important, as well as the most interesting, which affords to 
the reader the most complete record of s ich changes 

The peculiar prominence with which this feature is brought forward in “ F're- 
derick the Great and his Times,” would alone render it the most entertaining 
historical work ever published ; but with the skill and scholarship of Thomas 
Campbell to add to such a recommendation, we must be sure of possessing a book 
such as very rarely issues from the press. ‘Lhe period treated of by the historian 
is little more than a hundred years back, and the country to which the events and 
characters described by him belong, is inhabited by a race that possess a claim of 
kindred with ourselves But the characteristics of the Gerinan people at this 
period are as completely removed from those of this country mm our own time, as 
if they were of an age and nation that belonged to the world before the flood. 
The neglect of public opinion, the total indifference to the decencies of society, 
the open buffoonery, gross immorality, inconsistency, and injustice displayed by 
the rulers of some of the most important states in Europe, and the blind tolera- 
tion of every class of the governed, so ably delineated in the first of these ad- 
mirable volumes, must appear to the we ll-informed Englishman, enjoying the 
blessings of the free institutions of his country, a state of things so ‘entirely 
opposed to his experience, as not to be very readily credited. Yet there can- 
not be adoubt that the animated pictures of the courts of Russia, Poland, and 
Prussia. the author of ‘‘ Frederick the Great and his Times ”’ has presented to 
the world, are drawn from sources on which the firmest reliance may be placed. 

Mr. Campbell commences his historical labours very appropriately, by a singu- 
larly graphic and comprehensive view of the state of society in Germany at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century. He says-— 

“It was an epoch of transition from the barbarism and brutality of the middle 
ages to a refinement of manners, if not of sentiments, which radiating from 
France as its centre, began to penetrate to the remotest parts of Europe. This 
refinement, too often coupled, it is true, with gross sensuality and contemptible 
effeminacy, had scarcely yet spread to all the states composing the Germanic em- 
pire, including the dominion of the house of Brandenburg, to which these vo- 
lumes specifically relate. There was still to be found more or less of that coarse- 
ness. selfishness and bigotry which so eminently characterise the boasted ages of 
chivalry : there still reigned “the right divine to govern wrong ;”’ there still pre- 
vailed such disdain for that knowledge which not only is power, but which softens 
che mind and tames down the savage passions, that we shall find, even in the 
middle of the last century, field-marshals, prmees of the empire, who could not 
read a letter or write their own names ‘ 
1ere existed an ignorance far more lamentable than this, that developed 
itself in acts the most brutal, vulgar, and irreligious that can be conceived ; and 
it existed under circum- 
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like the instances to which allusion has just been made, 

















stances where an entirely opposite order of things should be looked for. Here is 


a portrait of the Czar Peter, commonly called Peter the Great ;— 


not completely intoxicated. His cruel 


‘* Not aday passed in which he was 
treatment of his attendants, and especially of h mfessor, who was at the same 
time his fool, had no bounds. The Czar would kiss his hands re spectfually on go- 
ing aw WW from mass, ind the next moment give him fillips on the nose, beat hun, 
and use him like the meanest slave The unfortunate Princess Galitzin, who on 


account of her participation in a conspiracy had been subjected to the knout, so 
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that she had lost her reason, was in this state obliged to contribute to his amuse- 
ment at table. Whatever he left upon his plate he was accustomed to fling at 

her head, and she was often obliged to rise and come to him to receive fillips on 

the nose. Riding with the King (Frederick William of Prussia) through Ber- 

lin, he saw the gallows in the new market-place, and inquired what sort of ma- 

chine that was. When the King had explained its use to him, he was so cu- 

rious to see an execution, that he earnestly begged to be gratified with the amusc- 

ment immediately. ‘The King assured him there was at that moment no candi- 

date for the gallows. 

‘‘ * What need to be particular,’ replied the Czar ; ‘ here are people enough, 
—take the first that comes.’ 

‘“‘ The King replied that none but criminals could be hanged ; on which the 
Czar insisted that the experiment should be made on one of his own retinue, 
and the King had great difficulty to dissuade him from the design.” 

In the disgusting features Peter so prominently displayed, Frederick William 
was much less intolerable ; but he was a tyrant, a bigot, a drunkard, and a com- 
bination of other characters, as far removed from our respect. It is not to be 
denied that he had some good qualities, and that he sometimes exhibited no or- 
dinary talent ; but the greater portion of his life appears to have been passed in 
a reckless despotism that outraged every feeling of decency and common sense. 
We will first introduce him in his character as a father. 

‘«*The pains of purgatory,’ said his daughter, ‘could not equal what we en- 
dured. We were obliged to be in his room by nine in the moming: we dined 
in it and durst not leave it on any account whatever. Nothing was to be heard 
the whole day but invectives against my brother and myself. The King never 
called me anything but Ja canaille Anglaise (the English blackguard,) and my 
brother /e coguin de Fritz (that scoundrel Fritz.) He foreed us to eat and 
drink things we disliked, or which disagreed with us; so that sometimes we 
could not help bringing up again in his presence all that we had in our sto- 
machs.’”’ 

A little further on we hear from the same authority-— 

“He asked my sister what sort of a house she should keep when she was 
married. My sister wason sucha footing with him that she could tell him 
all she thought, and even home truths, without his being offended. She there- 
fore replied, with her usual frankness, 

"i That she would set a good table, delicately supplied—a better one,’ added 
she, ‘than yours; and if I have children, I will not ill-use them like you, and 
force them to eat what goes against them !’ 

“What do you mean by that! rejoined the King. 
with my table?” 

“« ‘Why, one cannot get enough to eat at it,’ said she ; ‘ and the little there is 
consists of coarse vegetables which we cannot bear !’ 

** The King had begun to be angry at her first answer ; the latter threw him 
into a furious passion, but its violence fell upon my brother and me. He first 
threw a plate at the head of my brother, who avoided the blow; then flung 
another at me which I dodged in like manner. We rose from table, and as we 
were obliged to pass him, he aimed a violent blow at me with his crutch, which 
I luckily avoided, or it must have knocked me down. He pursued me for some 
time in his chair, but those who drew it, gave me time to escape to the Queen's 
apartinent, which was at a considerable distance.” 

This scene is succeeded in brutality by others, in which his Majesty of Prus- 
sia treated his royal offspring in a manner of which there are no similar instances, 
even among the lowest and vilest of the human race. 

** All day there was nothing buf quarrels and dissensions. The King almost 
starved my brother and me. He performed the office of carver, and helped 
everybody excepting us two: and when there happened to be something left in 
a dish, he would spit upon it to prevent us from eating it!” 

The Prince Royal led so wretched a life from the tyraany of his father, that 
the degrading insults he was daily receiving at his hands at last became so in- 
tolerable, he made an attempt to leave the country. But he was surrounded by 
spies, and the King being made aware of his proceedings, took such measures, 
that he was stopped in the act of escaping. 

** * As soon as he saw the Prince,’ states the author of this work, ‘he col- 
lared him, tore up his hair by the roots, and struck him in the face with the knob 
of his stick till the blood streamed from his nose.’ ” 

Even with this barbarity the despot was not satisfied, for he shortly afterwards 
attempted to run him through the body : and after his infamous design was pre- 
vented by one of his officers, kept his son closely confined in a fortress. ‘The 
youth thus infamously treated, was a Prince who had already evinced signs of a 
superior mind and of a noble nature ; and the chief cause of his parent’s undis- 
guised hatred was, his preference of the sciences to the coarse pleasures to 
which the King was so devoted. He would rather enjoy the gratifications of 
philosophy and music, than join the orgies in which his father delighted, under 
the name of his smoking-club, where all who shared in them were expected to 
soak their senses in wine, beer, and tobacco, and submit to every degradation 
their brutal monarch could devise. Belonging to this club were several men of 
talent, but they were employed by their patron only as buffoons to contribute to 
his pleasure, and all sorts of filthy tricks and cruel expedients were played upon 
them to make them afford sufficient entertainment to him. 

The Prince who thus dared to exhibit tastes becoming his station, and was 
thus inhumanly persecuted in consequence, in a few years afterwards filled the 
world with his fame, as the bravest and most accomplished monarch that ever 
sat up nathrone. He was Frederick the Great. Jt is matter of astonishment 
that under such exceedingly unfavourable circumstances for the development of 
moral excellence, Frederick did not become as vile and despotic as his prede- 
cessor ; but the manner in which his character developed itself despite of such 
influences, proves how noble he was both in heart and mind. ‘The writer hav- 
ing thus introduced his hero, proceeds like an able historian to narrate his career, 
and this he does not only by laying before the reader every action of his life, 
but by representing his associates, his tastes, his habits, his mode of thinking, 
and his amusements, so that the portrait stands confessed faithful to every fea- 
ture, moral, physical, and intellectual ; placed as it ought to be in a picture of 
the times equally entertaining, graphic, and elaborate. 

As a comparison to his father’s treatment of him, we quote from our author 
an account of Frederick’s behaviour to his mother after he succeeded to the 
throne. 

“The Queen mother on becoming a widow, retired to Mon-Bijou, a small 
building, situated in the midst of a moderate garden, in the city of Berlin, on 
the banks of the Spree, opposite to a dyke planted with willows, and a meadow 
almost always overflowed. ‘This court at Mon-Bijou was remarkable on various 
accounts. Frederick came thither every Wednesday to pay his duty to his 
mother, unless when he was holding reviews, or in the field with his army. 
Never did any sovereign pay greater attention and respect. His hat was always 
in his hand before he entered the Queen dowager’s apartments. If he went in 
while she was at play, he would stand behind her chair, and not sit down then 
or at other times till she desired him. One day he entered when least expect- 
ed: the gentlemen were in the first room playing at pharao ; and in their first 
surprise, strove to hide their cards. Frederick perceiving their embarrassment, 
told them they ought to know that, at her Majesty the Queen mother’s, there 
never was a King, and whatever she thought proper to permit was beyond 
censure.” 

This delicacy does him the more honour, as it is well known the object of it had 
been anything but a good mother tohim. ‘The historian goes on to describe a 
trait in his character which displayed itself on this oceasion that exhibited his 
amiable and noble nature in a peculiarly interesting light. So admirable a son 
could not but make anexcellent monarch. In the latter character we cannot 
refrain from giving the following instance of his devotion for his people, among 
the many to be found in these volumes. 

“An extraordinary dearth prevailed throughout the whole kingdom, for the 
long and intensely severe winter had caused apprehensions of the failure of the 
growing crops. ‘The cries of the famishing poor soon reached the ears of the 
young monarch. On the second day of his reign, he ordered the granaries to 
be opened, and the corn to be sold at low prices. 
cient, considerable sums were sent abroad to purchase grain for the like purpose. 
The game killed in the royal forests was also ordered to be disposed of at a low 
rate. Several taxes that bore hard on the productions of the necessaries of 
life, were for a time abolished. 
the different departments of administration, were distributed in specie among the 
necessitous. 

Conduct such as this afforded a promise to the px ople, over whom he had been 
called to reign, which his subsequent life fully realized. His exertions for the 
improvement of their condition were untiring. In every department of govern- 
ment he instituted reforms of great utility, encouraged manufactures and com- 
merce, and used all his influence to foster merit under whatever circumstances 
it might be met with. His patronage of learned and scientific men, and his 
known attachment to literature and the arts, made the Court of Prussia the 
most enlightened in Europe. Perhaps the most interesting chapters in this ex- 
cellent work, are those which describe the intimacy of the King with Voltaire, 
and the quarrels of the French philosopher with d’Argens, Maupertius, and 
some other of his cotemporaries at the Court of Berlin, and ultimately with his 
patron ; but the volumes so abound with interesting details, that it is scarcely 
fair to give a decided preference to any one particular portion. The career of 
Frederick as a conqueror, will not be without its charms to the general reader, 
but to us it is the least attractive feature in his life, from being disfigured with 
the unjustifiable partition of Poland. 

__ The original letters of this monarch interspersed through the volumes greatly 
increases the value of the work. oe 

In conclusion, we cannot but sincerely thank Mr. Campbell for the sterling 
character of the materials he has added to the history of Europe and European 
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Where the stock was not suffi- | 


Lastly, various sums saved by economy in | 





society ; hoping from the knowledge we now possess of his ability to afford the 
most gratifying entertainment an historian ever produced, he may long continue 
his valuable labours in this important department of literature. 





AN UNPLEASANT PREDICAMENT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOURS IN HINDOSTAN.” 

“Ts it how I got this ugly limp you'd like to know ?” asked Heff O'Hara, as 
we sat together one evening with a cooper of cool claret beside us in the Kil- 
dare Street Club; “then it’s myself will be after telling you im as many 
words. 
“Sure you must know that about twelve or a dozen years ago, when field- 
days were rather the fashion, we had a little whipper-snapper sort of a chap, an 
honorary member of this club ; to which he had got admitted when serving as 
a full-pay ensign in one of our militia regiments, for the divil another way we'd 
ever have let him in. Well, sir, he was a cross-grained, consequential sort of a 
little chap, who was always talking of fighting, and horse-whipping, and ex- 
changing cards, and all that sort of thing; which made some of us explain 
our notions on the subject ; the which, however, he took in good part and de- 
clared he would not quarrel with us for the world. As for myself, I never liked 
the Buckeen ; for, you see, he had been bred in the north, or in England, or 
somewhere where they are accustomed to think it mighty grand to talk of the 
‘ Irish brogue,’ and ‘ frish bulls,’ and all that. So, you see, I never much took 
to him, more particularly as I heard he had a queer knack of being very rude 
to the ladies, and very civil to their brothers ; although to hear him spake, the 
divil ran away with me but you’d think he’d swallow a rijiment. 

‘“‘ Well, sir, you must know, in those days, in the street here beyond, there 


“True for ye. If ithadn’t been for that, I should nivir have married his 


sister.” 


—— I 
THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The history of the Tower is one of the most curious in existence. If the 
Tower had a tongue, it could tell more thoughts of great men and great women, 
of festal days and nights of sorrow, of triumphant bigotry and hallowed martyr- 
dom, than perhaps any castle in the wildest regions of romance. It has been 
every thing 1n turn. . 

Originally the palace of the monarch, it became a fortress, and the fortress 
became a prison. This was the fruit of the desperate times which men are in 
the habit of calling the good old days of their ancestors. Force was the grand 
instrument, and defence the grand object. Every man’s hand was against 
every man; and from the king to the peasant, every man’s safety was in the 
sword by his side. It will, however, be admitted, that society in England was 
more secure than on the Continent ; four centuries ago, every road in Germa- 
ny was covered with licensed robbers, whose head-robber, calling himself a 
baron, lived in a fortified house in the next forest, which he called his castle. 
Three centuries ago, no man ever stirred a league before his town-walls, with- 
out the chance of being slaughtered by a party calling themselves cavaliers, 
soldiers of the faith, or free lancers. In England, fifteen hundred of those 
fortresses had been built in the reign of Stephen alone ; and as if to show that, 
with all our soberness, we could be as mad as the rest of the world, and later 
than the rude clans of Germany, or the volatile villany of France, our civil wars 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, within three years cost the lives of 
nearly 100,000 English yeomen, nobles, and gentlemen. 





lived two gentlemen called O’Brien. They had houses next door to each other, 
and people said they were cousins. But, anyhow, they were very different men ; 
for Mickey, who came from Tippesary, had been out at least a dozen times, and 
killed his man more than once im gallant style ; while Roger, who came from 
Donegal, was one of the most arrant curs in Dublin. Well, sir, it was just 
daybreak in the good old times, when we used to sit here till morning, I met 
Tommy Sharp, (sure that’s the name of the little fellow I was talking about,) 
coming round the corner of Nassau Street in the devil’s own hurry. 

“* Where are you going, ‘Tommy ?” says I. 

** Come along with me, Major,’ says he ; and with that he catches hold of 
my arm. 
he, ‘ Come along, Major ; I’m bail you'll be amused ; I’m going to pull O’Brien’s 
nose ; a dirty blackguard. He’s been trying to cut me out with Biddy Mac- 
grath, and the deuce a one of me that will stand it.’ 

“** Which of the O’Briens is it? says I. 

“* O’Brien of Kildare Street,’ says he. 

“* What’s his Christian name ?’—for, you see, I began to smell a rat. 

‘“*Tt’s not myself that knows or cares,’ says he, walking along as proud as a 
peacock. 

“¢ You'll catch a tartar,’ thought I; but I said no more till we came to the 
two houses. He knocked at the door of the first, where he saw the name of 
O’Brien on the brass plate. 

“Ts Mr. O’Brien at home ?’ says he. 

‘“** Sure he’s not up,’ says the maid who opened the door. 

“*Not up? not up?’ said the little fellow, with the air of a Galway grena- 
dier ; ‘ go, then, if you pl’ase, and tell him to get up as soon as possible.’ 

“** Maybe,’ said the maid, “Ill be telling him who sent me.’ 


ed his finely-scented card to the girl, who went to call her master. 

** We'll have some fun here,’ thinks I to myself; for I knew we were in the 
house of Mickey O’Brien, who wouldn’t take this unusual disturbance very ea- 
sily. 

“ Well, presently we heard the steps of the gentleman descending with what 
I cali ‘ a cross-grained walk ;’ and in another moment in came Mickey, dressed 
in his best dressing-gown, and looking for all the world as if he'd like to ate us 
all. He nodded to me, and seemed rather surprised that 1 should be there. 
Then, turning to ‘Tommy, he asked him his business. 

“'Tommy began stammering, and hemming, and hawing, for he did’nt like 
the look of Mickey; but, in order to make sure of his man, ‘ You are Mr 
O’Brien, I’m thinking ?” says he. 

** Mickey bowed, and ‘Tommy began to grow outrageous, for he had heard for 
certain that Mr. O’Brien (meaning the other) was a notorious coward. So up 
he walks to Mickey, and, says he, ‘ You have dared to interfere with my atten- 
tions to Miss Biddy Macgrath ; and now you must altogether promise to forego 
all further acquaintance with her, or take the consequences,’ and little Tommy 
nearly inflated himselfto bursting. ‘'The storm’s coming,’ thought I ; but sure 
I was mistaken, for says Mickey, in the mildest mode i:naginable, ‘ Sure, I never 
saw Miss Macgrath in the whole coorse of my life ; and so [ll give up with 
pleasure to you: but, having said so much, may I ask what the consequences 
were you were good enough to allude to” 

“* Mickey’s civility made the little inan’s courage rise to an ungovernable 
pitch ; so says he, ‘If you hadn’t I’d have pulled your nose ; but, as it is, I 
wish you a good morning.’ 

*** Stop, my fine hop-o’my-thumb,’ suddenly roared Mickey, in a voice that 
made us both jump,— stop !’ 

***T don’t see any occasion to do so,’ says Sharp. 

“*T'll be d—d, but I do,’ says Mickey ; so, without further shrift he catches 
a-hold of the militia-man, and lugged him back into the middle of the room, and 
then says he, *‘ You miserable, little, under-sized blackguard, is it to escape you 
think you’re going so aisy’ By dad! you don’t know Mickey O’Brien at all at 
all, if you think so. Ye come, ye scum of the world, to a gentleman’s house at 
seven o’clock in the morning,—make him rise from his bed,—address him in a 


clude by talking of pulling the gentleman’s nose. , By the mother of Moses, my 
fine fat lad, you don’t go till we understand each other. Mr. Sharp, you shall 
find Mickey O’Brien is not flat, good luck to him.’ 

“The little northern stood petrified, absolutely pale with fear, and his two 
knees knocking together. ‘ Sure,’ says he, ‘ there’s some mistake here.’ 

“*Divela mistake,’ says Mickey ; ‘ it’s quite otherwise. So, if you'll dome 
che favour to wait an instant, ’ll run up and bring the irons. We can settle 
this job on the spot.’ 

**On the spot! Good God! sir, what do you mean? 

“ *Sure, why not ?’ says Mickey. 
good paces ; and Major O'Hara will see fair play on both sides.’ 

“** Sir,’ chimed in Tommy, ‘I'll not fight. It’s a mistake ; and, having said 
so much, I shall say no more. You have never injured me, nor was it my in- 
tention to injure you ; so you see it would be ridiculous to risk our lives for 
nothing.’ 

‘“** So it would,’ says O’Brien ; ‘ so, as your blood wants a little warming 
this morning, take that.’ And he boxed little Tommy’s ears soundly. 

“ Well, sir, Sharp looked very red and very angry, but deuce a word did he 
say. I was all the time dying with laughter, enjoying the fun ; and so I be- 
lieve was O’Brien, for by this time he had quite recovered his good-humour. 

** ¢ Sir, you’ve insulted me,’ says Sharp. 

** * So I intended,’ says the other. 

“ ¢ We must meet.’ ~ 

** ¢ I’m ready.’ 

“ ¢ Not here,’ says Tommy, ‘ but some other time. 

“** Your friend’s a coward,’ says Mickey to me. 

“ Flesh and blood couldn’t stand that, you know ; so says I, ‘That's not the 
case. He'll be ready for you in the Phenix at two o’clock this evening, and 
I'll be with him ; so bring a friend, and we'll have it all over v. “ore luncheon.’ 
For you.see, though I despised the fellow, yet, as I had come along with him, 
I was forced to stand up for him ; and with that I took his arm, and quit the 
house. 

** Well, sir, two o’clock came, and sure we were on the ground ; but oh! 
such a coward as my man was neverseen. He trembled like a great big girl, 
and began crying, when he talked of making his last wishes known, and all that 
sort of thing. But for my own credit, you see, I hushed all this up, determined 
to tell him my mind afterwards. But now I encouraged him as much as I could, 
and got him tolerably well up to the scratch, though he nearly spoiled all by 
calling out and telling me to step longer when I was measuring the distance, 
and in his agitation cocking his pistol before we began to give the signal. At 
last, however, we put him on the ground. 


In this room 7? 


You shall hear from me.’ 


“The signal was to be ‘ one,’ pistols cocked ; ‘ two,’ raise the arm ; ‘ three,’ 
fire. Well, sir, I kept my eye fixed on my man’s adversary, and cried, ‘ One— 
Two,’ when suddenly I heard a roar of laughter, a screech of ‘ Hark away,’ 
‘ Stole away,’ and a deal more fun. I looked round. By the piper of Tralee ! 
Tommy was off full gallop across country, running as if the divil himself was 
after him. I shouted, I called; but deuce an inch he turned. I then shot after 
him, but missed him, as he just popped through a hedge ; since which time I 
never clapped eyes on the runaway little blackguard. 

“Of course, as an Irish gentleman, I returned to the spot ; and as it would 
have been improper to have brought poor Mickey to the ground for nothing, I 
took his shot for the little man, and he winged me right through the knee,—ever 
since which time, you see, I’ve been lame.” 

“‘ Is this the Captain Michael O’Brien I sometimes see here that you are 
speaking of *” 

“ Faith it is,” said Heff. “ He’s the greatest friend I have on earth. He's 
coming to sup with me here presently.” 


Now you see I would have got rid of the conceited little cur, but says 


“* Of course,’ said Tommy ; ‘ and tell him to make haste, too,’ and he hand- | 


tone which no Irish gentleman hears twice without a pistol-shot, and then con- | 


‘ By standing corner ways, we have ten | 


But a strong distinction must be made. Fortresses within a country have 
| uniformly been a sign of barbarism ; fortresses on the frontier of a country 
| have not merely been a sign of national strength, but a source of all the “ ap- 
| pliances and means” of national improvement. ‘Two things most deprecated 
by declaimers, have, in fact, protected, which was equivalent to producing, 
! the civilization of the Continent. And these two were fortresses and standing 
| armies. 

The first European armies, after the Gothic conquest, were a levy en masse. 
| The chiefs and their feudatories, gathering a host of peasants, poured into the 
| field. ‘The peasants, in the bitterness of national rivalry, the heat of battle, or 
the frenzy of success, slaughtered their enemy without a thought of mercy, or 
‘Thus a war of volunteers was a war of butchery. But 
| standing armies introduced a new system. When military service became a 
| profession, it formed a code for itself. The professed soldier began to provide 
| against accidents. He found that war had its fortune, and that the victor to- 
day might be the prisoner to-morrow. He therefore established rules and re- 
gulations for his own treatment in case of falling into the hands of the adverse 





/ an idea of retaliation. 


| party. ‘This gave rise to the doctrine of “ quarter,” giving and taking ran- 
som, parole, and exchange of prisoners. From this time war became human- 
ized. 


Frontier fortresses answered the same purpose. ‘They saved the trouble of 
being always on the watch. The trader was allowed to go to his counter, the 
workman to his shop, the peasant to his plough. They had all once gone arm- 
| ed, or not atall. But with a few stout fortresses between them and their enemy, 

they now felt that they could not be surprised, that some breathing-time must 
| be given before they were required for the field ; and this breathing-time suf- 
fered them to throw aside their pikes and arquibusses, and follow their natural 
employment. Thus the Continent has to thank bastions and battalions for its 
crops, its comforts, and its civilization. England had a fortification in its great 
diteh—the Channel—worth all the battlements since the building of Babylon ; 
and its security from all foreign assault, unless by a maritime force, which no 
foreigner possessed since the time of the Danes, must have been a prosperous 
people, except for those unlucky feuds to which the factions of York and Lan- 
caster gave occasion, and yet which probably were the discipline essential to 
preparing the country for the dominion of law, by sweeping away the baronial 
race, who acknowledged no dominion but that of the sword 

The Tower of London was originally built to defend the rivex, and to consti- 
tute a citadel ; while the present district called the City, constituted London, 
and the city itself was a fortress. Standing on arising ground at the south- 
east overlooking a portion of London which once contained the houses of the 
chief nobility, and the property of the principal traders ; by its guns command- 
ing the course of the Thames, and protecting the anchorage of the merchant 
ships, which in those days moored in the current, it formed au important place 
of strength ; and being large, capable of every kind of royal decoration ; and 
being secure alike from the tumults of the citizens and the assaults of a foreign 
enemy, it offered a suitable position for the residence of the sovereign in early 
and troubled times 

Though as a fortification the Tower would now make but an humble figure 
to the eye of an engineer, yet the walls exhibit the solid building of earlier 
ages. This citadel has a citadel, the White ‘Tower, line within line of bul- 
warks, a moat averaging a breadth of forty yards ; defences which, though not 
startling to a Vauban or Coehorn, would be sufficiently formidable to a mob, the 
only warriors by whom it is ever likely to be assaulted. ‘The ground-plan oc- 
cupies about twelve acres. 

Julius Cesar occupies in England nearly the place which “he of the cloven 
foot” occupies in bridge building in the north of Europe. Ceasar built all the 
| ramparts, ruined battlements, and melancholy masses of brick and mortar,which 
still, in the northern valleys, defy the tools of the rustic clearer of the land. 
Future ages will give him the,honour of having built all archways of the rail- 
roads, when those enormities of British speculation shall be what Stonehenge 
is now, a thing for antiquarians to perplex themselves about. A very active 
party among the antiquarians pronounces that Cesar must have been the builder 
of the Tower. Another gives the oagin as the work of the Emperor Constan- 
tine. Coins of the Roman emperors have certainly been found in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but those prove nothing, and there is no authentic account of refer- 
| ring the existence of the Tower to any century before the Eleventh. ‘The pe- 
| riod of William the Conqueror commenced the military age of England. At 
once sagacious and bold, he knew the importance of bridling the inhabitants of 
| the capital, which had already acquired the sense of property, and with it, the 
| power of being dangerous to the throne. For the purpose of teaching them 
| the hazards of rebellion, William ordered the building of a fortress, of which 
| the present White Tower was the centre. The builder was Gundulph, a 
| bishop, an usuitable architect in our conception—but in those days bishops did 
every thing ; the clergy being the only educated class in the land, and the prin- 
cipal among them being educated in Italy, or deriving their accomplishments 
from Italians, architecture, fortunately for our cathedrals, being among the 
chief merits of the ancient hjerarchy. ‘The original date was 1078. William 
Rufus, who though not so great a warrior as his father, was an adept in the arts 
of taxation and tyranny, added to the works of the fortress—which seems to 
have been a favourite occupation of the English kings, during those turbulent 
ages in which the monarch so often stepped from the throne to the scaffold. It 
is remarkable, however, that as the ‘Tower was built by a bishop, its first tenant as 
a prisoner should be a bishop also—Flambard, Bishop of Durham This was the 
renewal of Perillus and his brazen bull ; but Flambard was too clever for his 
captors. Keeping a showy table, he was a favorite with the officers of his pri- 
son—estimated their capacity for wine, and prepared for his escape. As there 
was still some difficulty in obtaining the means of flight, a rope was smuggled 
into the prison in a barrel of wine—a conveyance too acceptable to the garrison 
to be questioned. Inviting the chief officers to dinner, he gave them wine un- 
| til they fell asleep ; then, by means of a rope, escaped from the battlement, 
| found horses ready at its foot, and made his way good to the sea-shore, and 

thence into Normandy. 

| In the twelfth century England was a scene of convulsion: and here King 
| Stephen held his court when the troops of Maude had so sorely curtailed his 
fee Within twenty vears after, the ‘Tower was in the command of a 
' 








bishop once more, no less a personage than the memorable Thomas a Becket. 
‘Towards the close of the century, it was again under the command of a bishop, 
| Long Champs of Ely, but who possessed it in consequence of his general com- 
| mission as Regent. He too, added to the fortifications, and dug the ditch. An 
insurrection, however, forced him to capitulate ; and even then it was only 
| consigned to another prelate—the Arcbishop of Rouen. During the reigns of 
Richard I., and John, it became a royal residence. In 1215, it saw a new ene- 
my, of a more distinguished order than had hitherto approached its walls. It 
suffered a brief siege of the bold barons combined to extort Magna Charta from 
John, alike pusillanimous and perfidious. But the Tower was already too 
strong to be shaken by the rude bravery of those national champions, and it 
held out until the peace between the King and the barons, when it was given 
into the command of another prelate, the Archbishop of Canterbury. In the 
succeeding reign, it was again In the possession of a bishop—Pandulph of Nor- 
wich—who entertained within its walls the King of Jerusalem and the Grand 
Master of the Knights Hospitallers, who had come to England to seek assistance 
against the Saracens. ‘The reign of Henry III. was a series of civil tumults ; 
and the Tower was successively a fortress, a palace, and a prison—and some- 
times all three together. In the latter part of this century, it was again under 
the command of an ecclesiastic. If number could confer sanctity, the Tower 
might almost vie with the episcopal honours of Lambeth Otho, the papal le- 
gate, was put in command, in defiance of the Earl of Gloucester and the citi- 
zens. ‘The supremacy of the Roman see had taught all its followers to be con- 
temptuous of secular authority ; and even while the Tower was besieged, Otho, 
in a spirit of bravado, went to St. Paul's, and in the shape of a sermon for the 
Crusaders, preached a fierce harangue against the Earl and his army—but this 
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bold monk was more than a man of words. Forcing his way back to the Tower, 
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he gallantly defended it, and repelled all assaults until the advance of the royal | 
army raised the siege. Till the absence of Edward I., on the crusade, the 
Tower was committed to the hands of the Archbishop of York. 

This frequent employment of churchmen in offices fit only for soldiership, 
arose from the necessities of the age. They not only possessed the exclusive 
knowledge of their time, but they had the not less important distinction of 
being the most trustworthy among the nobles of the land. An Established 
Church, even in its lowest condition, has a tendency to support the throne—to 

ard the rights of property—and to protect the public peace. And this ten- 
Siow belongs to its nature. Its connexion with the State makes the security 
of the monarch important to its own ; its possession of property makes it zea- 
lous for the laws by which all property is to be protected ; and the injury done 
to all its objects, by civil convulsion, makes it instinctively promote internal 
tranquillity. Higher motives than personal interests may keep individuals in 
the path of duty ; but it should be a consideration of peculiar importance with 
a legislature thus to possess a great depositary of principles, which, whether 
brought into action by virtue, or by the lower influences of merely human ad- 
vantage, equally and invariably throw their weight into the scale of a settled 
throne—a settled legislation—and a settled system of rights, duties, and pos- 
sessions. 

The reign of Edward I. was a bold, active, and successful evidence of the 
power of England, directed by a leader capable of calling forth its latent 
strength. England was about to be summoned to play a great part m Europe, 
by checking the French supremacy, and inflicting on the French throne a terri- 
ble retribution for the severities and treacheries which it had exercised on the 
unfortunate Albigenses. The King began this involuntary and unconscious pre- 
parative by extinguishing all the resources of hostility at home. He first threw 
himself on Wales, and by the suddenness and skill of his attack subjugated a 
country which had so long been a national peril. In 1296, he marched an army 
to the north, which, after the memorable overthrow of Dunbar, made him master 
of the unhappy and feeble Baliol, and a crowd of the chief nobles. In 1305, 
the fall of the brave William Wallace extinguished another gallant attempt at 
insurrection ; and Edward, now free from domestic danger, was ready to turn 
his face towards the country which his successors were destined to reduce to the 
lowest humiliation. 

But the vigorous administration of the first Edward was not confined to con- 
quest. He had begun a stern reform of the abuses which had grown up by the 
long impunity of the former reigns. Inthe Tower were imprisoned success- 
ively two chief justices of the King’s Bench, the Master of the Rolls, and se- 
veral other high functionaries of the law. His hand fell next upon the mitred 
abbots, some of whom were men of birth, and as such had thought themselves 
entitled to the privilege of plunder. Among those was the Abbot of West- 
minster, who, with eighty other persons, monks and laymen, flung at one fell 
swoop into the Tower dungeons, was charged with a wholesale robbery of what 
in our day would be about half a million of money. The reign of Edward I. 
was one of the most melancholy periods of English history, a continual succes- 
sion of civil convulsions. Of him it might be said with literal truth, ‘“ Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown.” The barons, still bold, and recovering their 
old strength through the unpopularity of the government, shook the ‘Throne— 
aided by the citizens of London, took the Tower, which was the King’s last 
stronghold, beheaded the bishop to whom, according to custom, its defence had 
been entrusted, and finally stripped the distressed and despairing monarch of his 
diadem. 

The next reign restored the monarchy, and began that course of daring and 
successful exploits, which had nearly extinguished the French name. ‘The 
‘Tower was now filled with another generation—French knights and nobles taken 
in the various battles ; John, king of France, and his son Philip, captured at 
Poictiers ; Charles de Blois; John de Vienne, the commandant of Calais in 
the memorable siege, with his twelve companions ; and some hundred French 
officers and citizens of different ranks and various degrees. Those were stir- 
ring days, and London must have been kept alive by a perpetual pageant. ‘The 
war continued with but few intervals for nearly fifty years, and it was memora- 
ble for almost continual victories 

The hostilities with Scotland only swell the extraordinary triumphs of this 
reign ; and the battle of Neville’s Cross in 1346, threw David Bruce, the Scot- 
tish king, with almost the entire of the nobility who had followed him to the 
field, into English hands. The Tower was also the place of their confinement, 
and the procession of those brave but unfortunate men through the city was evi- 
dently intended as a national pageant. All the city companies were marshalled 
in all their paraphernalia, and the march thrqugh the city gates was attended by 
no less than twenty thousand soldiers. But the treatment of these gallant pri- 
soners establishes the theory to which we heave already alluded. ‘The continu- 
ance of war was actually softening the calamities of war. As the soldier be- 
came prouder of his profession, the profession itself became more humane. 
Chivalry itself had but seldom spared the knigtit, while it was merciless to the 
common soldier. ‘The 13th century had advanced so far as to see quarter given 
in the field to both the knight and the serf. The 14thcentury made the further 
advance of accepting ransom for the prisoner. ‘This was a great step, for it at 
once tended to secure the good treatment of the captive, and it made wealth an 
essential element even of war. ‘The sums obtained for those ransoms were in 

some instances enormous ; but the larger they were, the surer pledges they 
gave to the change of system. ‘The Earl of St. Paul paid 300,000 francs, 
Charles de Blois paid 700,000 florins, for his release ; David Bruce paid 100,- 
000 marks. Thus war had its harvest as well as peace, and monarchs and 
nobles, not less than the monk or the merchant, found themselves dependant on 
that purse which is to be filled only by agriculture or trade. The reign of 
Richard II. was proverbial for public distress, but it commenced with some of 
the reflected glories of the period passing away. ‘The royal coronation, accord- 
ing to Holinshed, had all the extravagance of a carnival, and all the splendour 
of an Arabian tale 

On the day of the coronation, the king, clad in white robes, issued from the 
gates of the ‘Tower, accompanied by an immense assemblage of nobles, knights, 
and esquires. ‘The streets through which he passed were adorned with drapery, 
the conduits ran wine, and pageants were exhibited in all the principal thorough- 
fares. Among the latter, was a castle with four towers stationed in Cheapside ; 
from two of these, the wine ran forth abundantly, and at the top stood a golden 
angel, holding a crown, so contrived that when the king came near, he bowed 
down, and presented it to him. In each of the towers was a beautiful virgin, of 
stature and age like to the king, appareled in white vestures, the which blew in 
the king’s face leaves of gold, and flowers of gold counterfeit. On the approach 
of the cavalcade, the damsels took cups of gold, and filling them with wine at 
the spouts of the castle, presented them to the king and the nobles 


The famous msurrection of Wat Tyler first taught the feeble monarch the in- 
security of despotism. But Tyler went the way of all rebels, and the king was 
not the wiser for the moral. In those days a man’s enemies were often those of 
his own household; and it certainly conveys a powerful impression of the miseries 
of the time, to see how frequently the closest bonds of relationship were severed 
by family feuds, personal ambition, or popular excitement. Richard was soon 
besieged in the ‘Tower by an army of the barons, at whose head was his own un- 
cle, the Duke of Gloucester. After various turns of fortune the royal standard 
fell, and the Tower again became the centre of action. The judges and others 
of rank who had espoused the royal cause, were confined in its dungeons. The 
Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench and the Lord Ma le 
hill. Gloucester did not long survive. “ Blood will have blood ” is probably a 
maxim in more than poetry. It is remarkable, that almost every man by whose 
order the axe was used, soon perished. The duke fell into the royal hands, was 
sent to Calais, and there disappeared. His murderers were unpunished, and a 
new catastrophe soon extinguished all enquiry. The king was dethroned, and 
the Tower became the scene, first of his imprisonment, and finally of his resig- 
nation ; a bloody revenge was exercised on those of the king’s friends who were 
supposed to have put the duke to death, and the unhappy monarch saw them led 
under his window to execution in Cheapside. In the council room of the Tower 
he gave up the insignia of sovereignty, and prepared for that fate which follows 
fallen kings. 

In the reign of Henry IV., the tumults of Wales chiefly superseded the habi- 
tual insurrections of the barons, and the leaders of the Welsh insurgents were 
the chief inmates of the prison. Henry V., whose daring spirit led him to France, 
and whose heroic gallantry swept all before him in the field, again peopled the 
dungeon with the French nobles. The victory of Agincourt in 1415, sent over 
the Dukes of Bourbon and Orleans, Marshal Boucicaut, the Counts of Gu, Ven- 
dosme, and a crowd of the first names of French chivalry. Orleans died in the 
Tower. Vendosme was ransomed for a large sum, others lingered long. But a 
more illustrious victim was confined there, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, who 
was denounced as a heretic for his adherence to the doctrines of Wickliffe in 
1413; and having been finally brought to trial, die the glorious death of a mar- 
tyr. 

From this slight detail, it is evident that the Tower occupies the most central 
point in all the great transactions of the kingdom, from the hour of its building 
under the Conqueror, to the period of the York and Lancaster wars. No one 
edifice in any other country of Europe has had so close a connexion with the his- 
tory of its respective kingdom, the Bastile not excepted. The York and Lan- 
caster wars filled its prisons with the sufferers in the rapid succession of those 
changes of public fortune, which characterized that most disastrous time ; but it 
ceased to have that influence on royal destiny which it possessed in days when 
the baronial power absolutely held the Throne at defiance, and the feebleness of 
the Crown made a flight to the Tower the first measure of helpless royalty. Fear- 
ful as the flow of blood was in these wars, it had the effect of preparing for a 
calmer condition of things. Its havoc strongly resembled the prescriptions of 
the Roman triumvirate, and its results were not altogether dissimilar, The de- 
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struction of the great body of the Roman patricians, enabled Rome to escape 
from the turbulence of a fierce oligarchy to the comparative quiet of the Imperial 
government. ‘The ruin of the great baronial families of England, similarly 
enabled the Crown to establish itself without disturbance from the power of the 
great barons, whose armed retainers were constantly ready—at once to fleece the 
people and to rebel against the king. Fortunately for the ultimate liberties of 
England, the process went further than in Rome. The introduction of a princi- 
ple loftier than ever entered into the mind of heathenism, taught men their du- 
ties by teaching them public and personal] virtue. Protestantism alone implanted 
the sense of public right, and gave the fortitude to sustain the struggle; and 
where the Roman popular mind sank year by year into sloth and slavery, the 
British acquired strength by difficulty, until, through many a doubtful day, and 
severe sacrifice, it acquired what was worth all the struggle, a free constitution. 

The accession of Henry VII., by his celebrated victory in Bosworth field, in 
1487, brought this tremendous period to a close, and the Tower became once 
more the place of royal festivities. The royal marriage with Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Edward IV., was solemnized with great splendour. England had learned 
pageants from France, as France had learned them from Italy, and the pomp of 
those shows at least the rising wealth of the nation. On the Friday before St. 
Catherine's day, the queen, attended by the queen’s mother, and a royal retinue, 
came from Greenwich by water, attended by the mayor and aldermen, and the 
city companies, in their barges, waving with banners and ensigns of their several 
trades ; and the wonder of all, the bachelor’s barge, a peculiarly ornamental ves- 
sel, with a great red dragon at its head, spouting fire all the way up the Thames, 
to the great astonishment and no less delight of every body. ‘The queen was 
received at the Tower wharf by the monarch himself, with all the gallantry of a 
soldier, and the royal entertainment concluded the auspicious day. The queen 
had another ceremonial to perform, the procession to Westminster, and this was 
the work of the next day. The detail of her dress has some interest even now, 
as a proof of the extraordinary richness of female attire in those days. We 
question whether, even in her person or her equipage, any queen since the days 
of Queen Bess, has equalled the bride of Henry Vil. ‘The queen, on this occa- 
sion, rose from the dinner-tabie, wearing a kirtle of cloth of gold, with a mantle 
of the same furred with ermine—the whole girdled with a silk and gold rope, and 
balls of gold at its ends. Her hair, light-coloured, was suffered to fall in its 
length behind, but a circlet of gold, set with jewels, was upon her brow. The 
royal litter was scarcely less showy than its fair occupant. It was canopied with 
cloth of gold, and its furniture was all embroidery. In this state she made her 
progress through the streets, which were all decorated for a triumphal entry ; all 
hung with banners and tapestry, and lined with the city companies in their various 
dresses ; and at select points, exhibitions of children dressed as figures of my- 
thology, or angels, or nymphs, welcoming their young sovereign with songs, re- 
citations, and similar dramatic displays. Our age is more fastidious in such 
things, but we doubt whether it is more refined ; we boast of our superior wisdom, 
but it is possible that the actual increase is in dullness. 

In 1501, the ‘Tower witnessed another festivity, attended with still more im- 
portant consequences—the marriage of the king’s son, Arthur, with Catharine of 
Spain. ‘Tournaments and feasts were held within the walls, and thus from the 
‘Tower may be said to have begun that course of extraordinary events, which 
terminated in the most extraordinary of them all—the Reformation. 

In the Tower, Henry VIII, of memorable recollection, held his first court, on 
the decease of his father ; and the first exhibition was equally characteristic of 
his violent temper, and his love of popularity. He ordered Sir Richard Empson 
and Edward Dudley, who had been the chief instruments of raising the royal 
revenue in the preceding reign, to be arrested. It was in vain for the prisoners 
to plead, that they had but acted in conformity with the royal demands. The 
populace were delighted at seeing legal sternness retorted by royal severity. All 
defence was in vain, and they were both beheaded on Tower Hill. 

The next exhibition was one of royal pomp—the feastings on the marriage 
with his brother’s widow, Katharine. On the 21st of June, 1509, the royal pair 
came in grand procession from Greenwich to the Tower. After two days of 
royal banqueting, they made the customary procession to Westminster, which 
must have been singularly splendid. First came heralds bearing the ensigns of 
Guienne and Normandy, then the bearers of the king’s hat and cloak, on horses 
richly caparisoned, then Sir Thomas Brandon, Master of the Horse, in tissue, 
embroidered with roses of gold, and having a massive baldrick of gold, leading by 
a single rein the king’s spare horse, in harness embroidered with gold bullion, and 
followed by nine “ children of honour,” apparelled in blue velvet embroidered 
with gold, and gold chains, and mounted on caparisoned horses. Henry, who 
rode bareheaded, was dressed in a robe of crimson velvet furred with ermine, his 
coat of raised gold, embroidered with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds ; his horse 
was caparisoned with damask gold, and his knights in attendance were habited in 
crimson velvet and scarlet cloth. The Queen was carried in a litter drawn by 
two white palfreys ; was habited in a robe of embroidered satin, and wore a crown 
of jewels. After her followed an immense concourse of ladies on white palfreys, 
dressed in cloth of gold, silver, velvet, and embroidery, and followed by a multi- 
tude of attendants ; : 

The Tower still remained the scene or the instrument of all the great move- 
ments of the monarchy ; and Henry, contemplating his divorce, and the still 
bolder measures which were to follow, first looked to the condition of the Tower, 
and all necessary repairs were ordered to be made. On the marriage of Anne 
Boleyn, Henry received her at the Tower; and the procession to Westminster 
was of the most stately order. But the fortress was destined soon to receive 
other inhabitants. The king’s violent measures against the papal supremacy,— 
measures whose just and rational principle was degraded by that tyrannical exe- 
cution, threw into the dungeons of the ower the chief men of the opposite party, 
and Tower Hill witnessed a melancholy succession of deaths incurred by fidelity 
to extravagant opinions, which yet had been inherited from age to age. Beyond 
all question the principle of the papal supremacy was inconsistent with freedom 
in England or in any other country. But it is to be lamented that the sword was 
the fashion of the day, and that the practices of Rome were not abandoned by 
those who had abjured her principles. On the 13th of May, 1536, the unfortu- 
nate and innocent Anne Boleyn, with her brother, Lord Rochefort, were ar- 
raigned in the great hall of the Tower, and sentenced to death. On the 17th, 
so expeditious was the tyrant in his ferocity, Lord Rochefort and three others were 
beheaded on Tower Hill, and two days after a lovely and innocent, though a weak 
woman, was beheaded on the green within the Tower, fear being entertained 
that the popular compassion would have raised a tumult in her favour. From 
this atrocious act, the mind of Henry seemed to have been dyed in blood. Every 
year exhibited a train of executions. The violence and the fierce spirit which the 
king had kindled amongst the people, even by the terrors of his reign, produced 
insurrection which constantly fed the axe. The last who perished in this sangui- 
nary reign, was the accomplished Earl of Surrey. He and his father, the Duke 
of Norfolk, were thrown into the Tower in 1546. Surrey was beheaded on the 
18th of January in the following year. His father was sentenced to die on the 
29th ; but the fortunate news having arrived that the king had died in the course 
of the night before, the lieutenant of the Tower stopped for fresh orders ; and the 
council, not thinking an execution a favourable omen for the first day of the reign, 
respited the duke, but kept him in confinement. 

Edward VI. on his accession was conducted to the Tower, from which he was 
led to be crowned, as usual, at Westminister. ‘Those were fearful times. The 
king had inflamed the bitterness of faction, and thus had engendered new ambition 
and new hopes in the lovers of change. The deaths of the two Seymours, both 
men of high consideration and superior abilities, at once excited the spirit of party 
and startled the people. The death of the young king, in 1553, in the midst of 
this feverish condition of the country, threw the nation into still greater difficulties, 
and the daring and criminal attempt of the Duke of Northumberland to place his 
son the Lord Guilford Dudley, and the unfortunate and innocent Lady Jane Grey, 
onthe throne, threatened the greatest of all national calamities—a civil war. 
But the party were suddenly extinguished, and the dungeons of the Tower were 
crowded with its leaders. A long catalogue of deaths followed the accession of 
Mary. ‘The people of England should rejoice in the change of times and habits 
which relieves them from a repetition of those days. But their security is due to 
the law. In earlier times few could be safe but in connection with some power- 
ful noble ; as, if a powerful nobleman felt a grudge against any man, that man 
must fly the country or be ruined. The consequence was, that conspiracy among 
the higher frequently involved the lower, and that, when law could not guard 
property or secure life, desperate expedients were familiar to all ranks. But in 
our day, the law which secures the succession of the crown precludes the dread- 
ful struggles of competitorship. The law which protects the individual renders 
even the most obscure independent of the protection of the most powerful, and 
thus breaking up that dangerous clientship, at once renders the humble safe, and 
the high harmless. An attempt to change the succession of the throne would 
now be regarded only with ridicule ; and no man, of whatever eminence, could, 
within the borders of England, combine a dozen gentlemen in any purpose what- 
ever hostile to the constitution. Even with the lowest populace, the attempt 
has always been abortive, until allegiance has become an instinct of the national 
mind.—[ To be concluded next week. } 


I 
EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DELUSIONS. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY 
This is a book somewhat difficult to manage-——for the interest of the several 
papers depends in a great degree on the accumulation of facts, and this neces- 
sarily requires space beyond our limits. We will, however, try our skill on an 
iccount of the Witch mania. Mr. Mackay treats this subject well, but not al- 
together to our satisfaction : we must, however, reserve what we have to say on 
the subject for another occasien. Mr. Mackay shows that witchcraft was not a 
charge exclusively preferred against miserable old women, but was oftentimes a 
state engine, and used for purposes of religious or civil persecution, Thus the 
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precursors of the Reformation—the Waldenses in proof—were hunted down a® 


; Witches, and worshippers of the devil ; and it was one of the many absurd and 


eg crimes of which the Templars were accused, when it was resolved to 
e order. We select, however, for extract, the followirg account of 
the persecution of the Frieslanders, because less generally known :— 

The Frieslanders, inhabiting the district from the Weser to the Zuydersee 
had long been celebrated for their attachment to freedom, and their quecessfel 
struggles in its defence. As early as the eleventh century, they had formed a 
general confederacy Against the encroachments of the Normans and the Saxons, 
which was divided into seven seelands, holding annually a diet under a large 
oak-tree at Aurich, near the Upstalboon. Here they managed their own affairs, 
without the control of the clergy and ambitious nobles who surrounded them, to 
the great scandal of the latter. They already had true notions of a representa- 
tive government. The deputies of the people levied the necessary taxes, deli- 
berated on the affairs of the community, and performed, in their simple and pa- 
triarchal manner, nearly all the functions of the representative assemblies of the 
Fe et cede of Bremen, together with the Count of 

nage, | ghboring potentates, formed a league against that section 
of the Frieslanders, known by the name of the Stedinger, on succeeded, after 
harassing them, and sowing dissensions among them for many years, in bringi 
them under the yoke. But the Stedinger, devotedly attached to their ancient 
laws, by which they had attained a degree of civil and religious liberty very un- 
common in that age, did not submit without a violent st ruggle. ‘They arose in 
insurrection, in the year 1204, in defence of the ancient customs of their coun- 
try—refused to pay taxes tothe feudal chiefs, or tithes to the clergy, who had 
forced themselves into their peaceful retreats, and drove out many of their 
pressors. For a period of eight-and-twenty years the brave Stedinger continued 
the struggle single-handed against the forces of the Archbishops of Bremen and 
the Counts of Oldenburg, and destroyed, in the year 1232, the strong castle of 
Slutterberg, near Delmenhorst, built by the latter nobleman as a position from 
which he could send out his marauders to plunder and destroy the possessions of 
the peasantry. The invincible courage of these poor people proving too strong 
for their oppressors to cope with, by the ordinary means of warfare, the Arch- 
bishop of Bremen applied to Pope Gregory IX. for his spiritual aid against them. 
That prelate entered cordially into the cause, and launching forth his anathema 
against the Stedinger as heretics and witches, encouraged all true believers to 
assist in their extermination. A large body of thieves and fanatics broke into 
their country in the year 1233, killing and burning wherever they went, and not 
sparing either women or children, the sick or the aged, in their rage. The 
Stedinger, however, rallied in great force, routed their invaders, and killed in 
battle their leader, Count Burckhardt of Oldenburgh, with many inferior chief- 
tains. Again the pope was applied to, and a crusade against the Stedinger was 
preached in all that part of Germany. ‘The pope wrote to all the bishops and 
leaders of the faithful an exhortation to arm, to root out from the land those 
abominable witches and wizards. ‘ ‘The Stedinger,’ said his Holiness, ‘ seduced 
by the devil, have abjured all the laws of God and man ; slandered the Church 
—insulted the holy sacraments—consulted witches to raise evil spirits—shed 
blood like water—taken the lives of priesis, and concocted an infernal scheme to 
propagate the worship of the devil, whom they adore under the name of Asmo- 
di. ‘The devil appears to them in different shapes ; sometimes as a goose or a 
duck, and at others in the figure of a pale, black-eyed youth, with a melancholy 
aspect, whose embrace fills their hearts with eternal hatred against the holy 
church of Christ. This devil presides at their Sabbaths, when they all kiss him 
and dance around him. He then envelopes them in total darkness, and they all, 
male and female, give themselves up to the grossest and most disgusting de- 
bauchery.’ In consequence of these letters of the pope, the Emperor of Ger- 
many, Frederic If., also pronounced his ban against them. The bishops of 
Ratzebourg, Lubeck, Osnabruck, Munster, and Minden took up arms to exter- 
minate them, aided by the Duke of Brabant, the Counts of Holland, of Cleves, 
of the Mark, of Oldenburg, of Egmond, of Diest, and many other powerful no- 
bles. An army of forty thousand men was soon collected, which marched, un- 
der the command of the Duke of Brabant, into the country of the Stedinger. 
The latter mustered vigorously in defence of their lives and liberties, but could 
raise no greater force, including every man capable of bearing arms, than eleven 
thousand men to cope against the overwhelining numbers of their foe. They 
fought with the energy of despair, but all in vain ~ Eight thousand of them were 
slain on the field of battle ; the whole race was exterminated ; and the enraged 
conquerors scoured the country in all directions—slew the women and children 
and old men—drove away the cattle—fired the woods and cottages, and made a 
total waste of the land.” 

It was in the fifteenth century that the persecution against witches raged with 
the utmost violence ; for then, the Reformers began openly to testify agaimst 
the corruptions of the Romish Church, and often, when a charge of heresy 
failed, sorcery and witchcraft were tried, and with success. The reformers, it 
must be admitted, were apt scholars, for so soon as they attained power, they 
were no less active in preferring like charges against their opponents ; as Mr. 
Mackay observes—every other point of belief was in dispute, but witchcraft 
was considered by all parties to be as well established as the authenticity of the 
Scriptures. Indeed, after the Bull of Innocent VIII., witches were burned by 
the dozen—in 1524, no less than 1000 persons are said to have suffered death 
for this impossible crime, in the little district of Como; and in 1515-16, more 
than 500 “ Protestant witches,” as they were called, were burned in Geneva. 
But we must come nearer home. 

It was in 1541 that witchcraft was first denounced by law, in England. For 
some time this law was not very actively enforced, though no one denied the 
existence of such criminal power, and Bishop Jewell used, we are told, con- 
stantly to conclude his sermons with a prayer that her Majesty aig be pre- 
served from witches. On one occasion, his words were—‘“ it may please your 
Grace to understand that witches and sorcerers, within the last four years, are 
marvellously increased within this your Grace’s realm—your Grace’s subjects 
pine away, even unto the death ; their colour fadeth—their flesh rotteth—their 
speech is benumbed—their senses are bereft. I pray God they may never prac- 
tise further than upon the subject.” In Scotland, the belief, and the consequent 
persecution, was somewhat more active, and it is supposed that in less than forty 
years, as many as 17,000 persons suffered. The accession of James awakened 
in England a like active spirit of persecution. 

“During the whole of James’s reign, amid the civil wars of his successors, 
the sway of the Long Parliament, the usurpation of Cromwell, and the reign of 
Charles I1., there was no abatement of the persecution. If at any time it raged 
with less virulence, it was when Cromwell and the Independents were masters. 
Dr. Zachary Grey, the editor of an edition of ‘ Hudibras,’ informs us, in a note 
to that work, that he himself perused a list of three thousand witches who were 
executed in the time of the Long Parliament alone. During the first eighty 
years of the seventeenth century, the number executed has been estimated at 
five hundred annually, making the frightful total of forty thousand. _ i 

‘Among the ill weeds which flourished amid the long dissensions of the civil 
war, Matthew Hopkins, the witch-finder, stands eminent in his sphere. This 
vulgar fellow resided, in the year 1644, at the town of Manningtree, in Essex, 
and made himself very conspicuous in discovering the devil's marks upon se- 
veral unhappy witches. The credit he gained by his skill in this instance seems 
to have inspired him to renewed exertions. In the course of a very short time, 
whenever a witch was spoken of in Essex, Matthew Hopkins was sure to be 
present, aiding the judges with his knowledge of ‘such cattle,’ as he called them. 
As his reputation increased, he assumed the title of * W itch-finder General, and 
travelled through the counties of Norfolk, Essex, Huntingdon, and Sussex, for 
the sole purpose of finding out witches. In one year he brought sixty poor 
creatures to the stake. * * ; 

‘‘ Hopkins used to travel through his counties like a man of consideration, at- 
tended by his two assistants, always putting up at the chief inn of the place, 
and always at the cost of the authorities. His charges were twenty shillings @ 
town, his expenses of living w hile there, and his carriage thither and back. This 
he claimed whether he found witches or not. If he found any, he claimed 
twenty shillings a head in addition when they were brought to execution. 
For about three vears he carried on this infamous trade, success making him so 
insolent and rapacious, that high and low became his enemies. * * 

“The fate of one poor old gentleman, who fell a victim to the arts of Hop- 

kins in 1646, deserves to be recorded. Mr. Louis, a venerable clergyman, 
upwards of seventy years of age, and who had been rector of Framlingham, in 
Suffolk. for fifty years, excited suspicion that he was a wizard. Being a violent 
rovalist, he was likely to meet with no sympathy at that time ; and even his own 
parishioners, whom he had served so long and so faithfully, turned their backs 
upon him as soon as he was aceused. Placed under the hands of Hopkins, who 
knew so well how to bring the refractory to confession, the old man, the light of 
whose intellect had become somewhat dimmed from age, confessed that he was 
a wizard. He said he had two imps, that continually excited him to do evil; 
and that one day, when he was walking on the sea-coast, one of them prompted 
him to express a wish that a ship, whose sails were just visible in the distance, 
might sink. He consented, and saw the vessel sink before his eyes. He was, 
upon this confession, tried and condemned. On his trial, the flame of reason 
burned up as brightly as ever. He denied all that had been alleged against him, 
ind cross-examined Hopkins with great tact and severity After his condemna- 
tion, he begged that the funeral service of the church might be read for him. 
Che request was refused, and he repeated it for hims¢ if from memory, as he was 
led to the scaffold.” 
The last judicial murder was in 1716, when a woman and her daughter, the 
latter only nine years of age, were hanged at Huntingdon for selling their souls 
to the devil, and raising a storm by pulling off their stockings and making @ 
lather of soap. In 1736 the statute was repealed 
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ries is not without interest, though Mr. Mackay has not, we think, brought his | 
usual good sense to the consideration of the subject. ‘There is little doubt, we 
presume, that poisoning was in that age a somewhat prevalent crime : the very 
outery against it tended to its increase : but it is far more certain that there 
then raged a maniacal fear of poison and poisoners ; and it is to us most strange, 
that one engaged on a history of popular delusions, aware, therefore, how little 
Teliance can, under such circumstances, be placed on any amount of evidence 
or of confessions, should write on this subject as if the most startling and ex- 
travagant assertions of popular, or often of unpopular, belief were to be receiv- 
ed as unquestionable facts? Why, for example, are the absurd tales about 
Spara, Tophania, Lavoisin, and Lavigoreux, more worthy of credit than those 
relating to, and, indeed, the confessions of Trois Echelles or Gilles Garnier ? 
However, let us advert to Mr. Mackay’s narrative :— 

“The papal authorities, when once they began to inquire, soon learned that 

a society of young wives had been formed, and met nightly, for some mysterious 
, at the house of an old woman named Hieronyma Spara ; this hag was 
a reputed witch and fortune-teller, and acted as president of the young viragos, 
several of whom, it was afterwards ascertained, belonged to the first families of 
Rome. In order to have positive evidence of the practices of this female con- 
clave, a lady was employed by the government to seek an interview with them. 
She dressed herself out in the most magnificent style; and having been amply 
provided with money, she found but little difficulty, when she had stated her ob- 
ject, of procuring an audience of La Spara and her sisterhood. She pretended 
to be in extreme distress of mind on account of the infidelities and ill-treatment 
of her husband, and implored La Spara to furnish her with a few drops of the 
wonderful elixir, the efficacy of which in sending cruel husbands to “their last 
long sleep” was so much vaunted by the ladies of Rome. La Spara fell into 
the snare, and sold her some of her ‘drops,’ at a price commensurate with the 
supposed wealth of the purchaser. The liquor thus obtained was subjected to 
an analysis, and found to be, as was suspected, a slow poison—clear, taste- 
less, and limpid, like that spoken of by the Duke of Guise. Upon this evidence 
the house was surrounded by the police, and La Spara and her companions taken 
into custody. La Spara, who is described as having been a little, ugly old wo- 
man, was put to torture, but obstinately refused to confess her guilt. Another 
of the women, named La Gratiosa, had less firmness, and laid bare all the se- 
crets of the infernal sisterhood. ‘Taking a confession, extorted by anguish on 
the rack, at its true value (nothing at all), there is still sufficient evidence to 
warrant posterity in the belief of their guilt. They were found guilty, and 
condemned, according to their degrees of culpability, to various punishments. 
La Spara, Gratiosa, and three young women, who had poisoned their husbands, 
were hanged together at Rome. Upwards of thirty women were whipped pub- 
licly through the streets ; and several, whose high rank screened them from 
more degrading punishment, were banished from the country, and mulcted in 
heavy fines. In a few months afterwards, nine women were hanged for poison- 
ing 5 and another bevy, including many young and beautiful girls, were whipped 
half naked through the streets of Rome. This severity did not put a stop to 
the practice, and jealous women and avaricious men, anxious to step into the in- 
heritance of fathers, uncles, or brothers, resorted to poison. As it was quite 
free from taste, colour, and smell, it was administered without exciting suspi- 
cion. The skilful venders compounded it of different degrees of strength, so 
that the poisoners, had only to say whether they wanted their victims to die in a 
week, a month, or six months, and they were suited with corresponding doses. 
The venders were chiefly women, of whom the most celebrated was a hag, 
named Tophania, who was in this way accessory to the death of upwards of six 
hundred persons. This woman appears to have been a dealer in poisons from 
her girlhood, and resided first at Palermo and then at Naples. That entertain- 
ing traveller, Father Lebat, has given, in his letters from Italy, many curious 
particulars relating to her. When he was at Civita Vecchia, in 1719, the Vice- 
roy of Naples discovered that poison was extensively sold in the latter city, and 
that it went by the name of agueta, or little-water. On making further inquiry, 
he ascertained that Tophania (who was by this time near seventy years of age, 
and who seems to have begun her evil courses very soon after the execution of 
La Spara) sent large quantities of it to all parts of Italy in small vials, with 
the inscription ‘Manna of St. Nicholas of Barri.’ The tomb of St. Nicholas 
of Barri was celebrated throughout Italy. A miraculous oil was said to ooze 
from it, which cured nearly all the maladies that flesh is heir to, provided the 
recipient made use of it with the due degree of faith. La Tophania artfully 
gave this name to her poison to elude the vigilance of the custom-house officers, 
who, in common with everybody else, had a pious respect for St. Nicholas de 
Barri and his wonderful oil. The poison was similar to that manufactured by 
La Spara. _* * Although this woman carried on her infamous traffic so ex- 
tensively, it was extremely difficult to meet with her. She lived in continual 
dread of discovery. She constantly changed her name and residence ; and 
pretending to be a person of great godliness, resided in monasteries for months 
together. Whenever she was more than usually apprehensive of detection, she 
sought ecclesiastical protection. She was soon apprised of the search made for her 
by the Viceroy of Naples,and according to her practice took refuge in a monas- 
tery. Either the search after her was not very rigid, or her measures were ex- 
ceedingly well taken; for she contrived to elude the vigilance of the authori- 
ties for several years. What is still more extraordinary, as showing the ramifi- 
cations of her system, her trade was still carried on to as great an extent as 
before. Lebat informs us that she had so great a sympathy for poor wives who 
hated their husbands and wanted to get rid of them, but could not afford to buy 
her wonderful aqua, that she made them presents of it. She was not allowed, 
however, to play this game for ever; she was at length discovered in a nunnery, 
and her retreat cut off. The Viceroy made several representations to the supe- 
rior to deliver her up, but without effect. The abbess, supported by the arch- 
bishop of the diocese, constantly refused. The public curiosity was in conse- 
quence so much excited at the additional importance thus thrust upon the crimi- 
nal, that thousands of persons visited the nunnery in order to catch a glimpse of 
her. ‘The patience of the Viceroy appears to have been exhausted by these de- 
lays. Being a man of sense, and not a very zealous Catholic, he determined 
that even the Church should not shield a criminal so atrocious. Setting the pri- 
vileges of the nunnery at defiance, he sent a troop of soldiers, who broke over 
the walls and carried her away vi et armis. The Archbishop, Cardinal Pigna- 
telli, was highly indignant, and threatened to excommunicate and lay the whole 
city under interdict. All the inferior clergy, animated by the esprit du corps, 
took up the question, and so worked upon the superstitious and bigoted people, 
that they were ready to rise in a mass to storm the palace of the Viceroy and 
rescue the prisoner. ‘These were serious difficulties ; but the Viceroy was not a 
man to be daunted. Indeed, he seems to have acted throughout with a rare 
union of acuteness, coolness, and energy. * * Still there was the populace. 
To quiet their clamour and avert the impending insurrection, the agents of the 
et mers adroitly mingled with the people, and spread abroad a report that 
ophania had poisoned all the wells and fountains of the city. This was 
enough. ‘The popular feeling tumed against her immediately. Those who, 
but a moment before, had looked upon her as a saint, now reviled her as a devil, 
and were as eager for her punishment as they had before been for her escape. 
Tophania was then put to the torture. She confessed the long catalogue of her 
crimes, and named all the persons who had employed her. She was shortly af- 
terwards strangled, and her corpse thrown over the wall into the garden of the 
convent, from whence she had been taken. This appears to have been done to 
conciliate the clergy, by allowing them, at least, the burial of one who had taken 
refuge within their precincts.” 

Now is not all the old machinery here at work !—have we not all the old lies 
new vamped '—why then are we to believe in the case of the poisoners, and 
disbeleve m that of the witches? Yet Mr. Mackay gravely talks of the whole- 
sale slaughterings of La Tophania, and of the “ rare union of astuteness, coolness, 
and energy” of the Viceroy, who persecuted her to death ; tells us that she car- 
ried on her purposeless trade extensively from ‘“ girlhood’’ up to “near seventy 
years of age,” and, from the mere love of murder, volunteered her services to 
such as could not afford to pay for her wonderful waters ; and yet all this was 
done so secretly that the civil power could not trace her out, till the “ astute” 
Viceroy caught the old “hag” in a convent, where she was so much beloved, 
that he was obliged to send a troop of soldiers to bring her away, for which the 
Archbishop threatened to excommunicate him, and the people to attack him in 
his palace ; which they would probably have fulfilled, had he not contrived to 
support one infamous charge by another—that she had poisoned the wells and 
fountains of the city 

The “slow poisonings” in France, Mr. Mackay illustrates with the well- 
known case of Madame de Brinvilliers : 


ae . Admitting the guilt of this woman, 
what does it prove 


Have there not been poisoners in all ages '— 

“Tt was now that the mania for poisoning began to take hold of the popular 
mind. From this time until the year 1682, the prisons of France teemed with 
persons accused of this crime ; and it is very singular that other offences de- 
creased in the same proportion. We have already seen the extent to which it 
was carried in Italy. It was, if possible, surpassed in France. The diabolica! 
ease with which these murders could be effected, by means of these scentless 
and tasteless poisons, enticed the evil-minded. Jealousy, reve nge, avarice, even 
petty spite, alike resorted to them. Those who would have been dete rred, by 
fear of detection, from using the pisiol or the dagger, or even strong doses of 
poison, which kill at once, « mployed slow poisons without dread. ‘J ~ corrupt 
government of the day, although it could wink at the atrocities of a wealthy 
and nfluential courtier, like Penautier, was scandalized to see the crime j 
ing among the people Disgrace was, in fact, entailed, in the eyes of Ei rope, 
upon the name of Frenchman. Louis XIV., to put a stop to the evil, instituted 
what was called the Chambre Ardente, o1 Burning Chamber 
powers, for the trial and punishment of the prisoners. ‘Two women, « specially 
made themselves notorious ai this t me, and were instrumental to the deaths of | 
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hundreds of individuals, ‘They both resided in Paris, and were named Lavoisin 
and ape geen Like Spara and Tophania, of whom they were imitators, they 
chiefly sold their poisons to women who wanted to get rid of their husbands ; 
and, in some few instances, to husbands who wanted to get rid of their wives. 
Their ostensible occupation was that of midwives. They also pretended to be 
fortune-tellers, and were visited by every class of society. ‘The rich and poor 
thronged alike to their mansardes, to learn the secrets of the future. ‘Their 
prophecies were principally of death. They foretold to women the approachin 
dissolution of husbands, and to needy heirs, the end of rich relatives, who h 
made them, as Byron expresses it, ‘ wait too, too long already.’ They gene- 
rally took care to be instrumental in fulfilling their own predictions. They 
used to tell} their wretched employers, that some sign of the approaching death 
would take place in the house, such as the breaking of glass or china ; and they 
paid servants considerable fees to cause a breakage, as if by accident, exactly 
at the appointed time. Their occupation as midwives made them acquainted 
with the secrets of many families, which they afterwards turned to dread- 
ful account. It is not known how long they had carried on this awful 
trade before they were discovered. Detection finally overtook them at the 
close of the year 1679. They were both tried, found guilty, and burned 
alive on the Place de Greve, on the 22d of February, 1680, after their 
hands had been bored through with a red hot-iron, and then cut off. 
Their numerous accomplices in Paris and the provinces were also dis- 
covered and brought to trial. According to some authors, thirty, and to 
others, fifty of them, chiefly women, were hanged in the principal cities. La- 
voisin kept a list of the visiters who came to her house to purchase poisons. 
This paper was seized by the police on her arrest, and examined by the tribu- 
nals. Among the names were found those of the Mashal de Luxembourg, the 
Countess de Soissons, and the Duchess de Bouillon. ‘The Marshal seems only 
to have been guilty of a piece of discreditable folly in visiting a woman of this 
description, but the peibed voice at the time imputed to him something more 
than folly. ‘The author of the ‘Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe since the 
Peace of Utrecht,’ says, ‘The miserable gang who dealt in poison and. pro- 
phecy alleged that he had sold himself to the devil, and that a young girl of 
the name of Dupin had been poisoned by his means. Among other stories they 
said he had made a contract with the devil, in order to marry his son to the 
—— of the Marquis of Louvois. ‘To this atrocious and absurd accusation 
the Marshal, who had surrendered himself at the Bastile on the first accusation 
coarse him, replied with the mingled sentiment of pride and innocence, ‘“* When 
Mathieu de Montmorenci, my ancestor, married the widow of Louis le Gros, he 
did not have recourse to the devil, but to the States-General, in order to obtain 
for the minor king the support of the house of Montmorenci.”’ This brave man 
was imprisoned in a cell six feet and a half long, and his trial, which was in- 
terrupted for several weeks, lasted altogether fourteen months. No judgment 
was pronounced upon him.’ The Countess of Soissons fled to Brussels, rather 
than undergo the risk of a trial ; and was never able to clear herself from the 
stigma that attached to her, of having made an attempt to poison the Queen of 
Spain by doses of succession powder. The Duchess of Bouillon was arrested, 
and tried by the Chambre Ardente. It would appear, however, that she had 
nothing to do with the slow poisons, but had merely endeavoured to pry into the 
secrets of futurity, and gratify her curiosity with a sight of the devil. * * 
The Duchess was imprisoned for several months in the Bastile ; and nothing 
being proved against her, she was released at the intercession of her powerful 
friends. ‘The severe punishment of criminals of this note might have helped to 
abate the fever of imitation among the vulgar ;—their comparative impunity 
had a contrary tendency. The escape of Penautier, and the wealthy Cardinal 
de Bonzy, his employer, had the most pernicious effect. For two years longer 
the crime continued to rage, and was not finally suppressed till the stake had 
blazed, or the noose dangled, for upwards of a hundred individuals.” 

Now, take the evidence here tendered, and never, we think, was a case more 
miserably supported. The criminality is throughout assumed. ‘The sole 
facts are, that silly people, as in all ages, were accustomed to consult cunning 
knaves to have their fortunes told ; and forthwith the knaves, instead of being 
whipped as vagabonds, or, as now, sent to a treadmill, were burnt as poisoners ! 
and Mr. Mackay thinks that a like punishment of the ‘ criminals of note” might 
have been serviceable ; although he told us, on a former occasion, and more 
wisely, that it is ‘‘ a natural consequence of severe punishment,” that * crime, 
or the pretenders to it,” increase. 

—_——EEE 
THE NEW ART OF LITHOTINT. 

The new art called Lithotint, by which impressions are taken from original 
drawings made with the brush and liquid ink on stone, just in the same way as 
on paper, is at length brought to maturity; about a twelvemonth ago we an- 
nounced this important discovery, then made by Mr. Hullmandel the lithogra- 
pher; who has employed the interval in completing his beautiful invention. 
The high degree of perfection which lithotint has already attained, though only 
a few trials have been made of it, is shown in a set of specimens, nineteen in 
number, that have been privately circulated by the inventor ; and the variety of 
subjects successfully treated by several artists in their respective styles, each 
different from the other, affords the most satisfactory and surprising proofs of 
the capabilities of this new process. Landscapes, marine views, architectural 
scenes, figures, animals, plants, fossils, and ornamental details, are delineated 
with the utmost power of pictorial effect, combined with delicate minuteness 
of form and gradation of tint ; surpassing in richness and brillianey any mode 
of engraving, and exhibiting the feeling and handling of the artist, which are 
found in no engraver’s work. 

The great value of lithotint consists in its being a medium by which the ar- 
tist of original talent can multiply his own conceptions in the way he first pro- 
duced them: instead of Indian mk, he dips his pencil in lithographic ink, laying 
the tints on stone instead of on paper; and by this simple change of materials, 
his first thoughts become capable of reproduction more than a thousandfold. 
Hitherto the only means available to artists for diffusing their own productions 
were so tedious and laborious, that very few had recourse to them: in etching 
and engraving, their hands were cramped by a niggling and mechanical process, 
alien to their habitual modes of working ; lithography was only adapted to 
crayon or pen-drawing, the two slowest methods of art, and very rarely practi- 
sed by English artists of eminence. ‘The painter had no means of reproducing 
a sepia drawing in which his own touch is preserved, until the invention of lith- 
otint ; hence none of the water-colour painters have been enabled to publish 
their sketches, except those who were also accustomed to use the crayon; and 
of these some have devolved the laborious task upon artists more habituated to 
lithography. The facility and rapidity of lithotint is as remarkable as its effec- 
tiveness. The masterly sketch of a wild boar and dog, by Frederick ‘Tayler, 
was, we are assured, a first trial of the material, and dashed off in three or 
four hours ; the beautiful Gothic interior, with a tomb and tabernacle-work, by 
Joseph Nash, was done in about the same time ; and a large landscape by Hard- 
ing, highly-finished and full of detail—a castle on a height, with trees below 
fringing a stream, distant hills, and a rocky foreground—was begun and com- 
pleted in the same day ; along summer-day’s work this, anda very good one 
for the most rapid and dexterous pencil; as the reader will believe when he is 
told that to have executed such a drawing in the chalk style of lithography 
would have occupied the artist for six or seven weeks. As regards the saving 
of time alone, therefore, the new process offers great advantages to the draughts- 
man also; but it is the painter to whom this diminution of labour will be most 
acceptable, and who will make the best use of che peculiar resources of litho- 
tint: the magic of his touch and feeling will transmute the tints to gold. ‘This 
has been accomplished, almost literally, in a splendid design of Dugald Dal- 
getly Feeding hs Charger Gustavus, by Frederic ‘Tayler, which is luminous in 
its brilliancy : the tints suggest the effect of colour with astonishing vividness, 
and the freedom and looseness of the touch could not be surpassed in the wa- 
ter-colour sketch ; in effect, it is painting on stone with black and white. Inthe 
interior of an old Norman church, with a grave-digger, by Harding, the light ab- 
solutely shines through the window ; in his coast-scene the morning sun illu- 
mines the atmosphere and sheds a bright glow on every object; and in the 
woodland dell,with a trout-stream brawling through it, the foliage almost seems 
to wave inthe breeze and glitter in the sun. ‘The depth of chiaroscuro of 
which lithotint is susceptible is strikingly shown in a sketch by W. C. Smith, 
of a chamber dimly lighted by a solitary candle, the rays of which fall on the 
face of a sick woman and the coverlid of the bed; the hangings being in half- 
tint, and the toilet in deep shade: the effect is Rembrandtish; but if Rem- 
brandt had possessed such a medium as this for his wonderful twilights, where 
the light and the gloom are equally mysterious, instead of being compelled to 
scratch out broad masses of chiaroscuro with the point of an etching-needle, 
what marvellous designs he would have produced, each a picture of one colour, 
but infinite in its vanety of tones! In a sea piece, with a stormy effect, and a 
boat putting off to a vessel in distress, by the same promising young artist, the 
fluent motion of the waves, andthe light bursting through the clouds, are ad- 
mirably represented : the water is liquid and buoyant. In a woody landscape 
by tiarding, with a bridge in the foreground, printed with a brown,tint to imitate 





which introduces a view of the entrance-gate of Charleote, with the old mansion 
} of the Lucys’ seen through the archway: th:s is one of the plates of the forth- 
coming volume of Mr. Nash’s Mansions of England, and is therefore printed 


sepia, the play of the brush is so evident that but for the names below it would 
be mistaken for a sepia drawing: the infusion of brown gives a richness and 
sobriety of tone that are very agreeable. The suitableness of lithotint for designs 
of figures, as well as architecture, hes been ex¢ mplified by Joseph Nash, in 
sprightly little sketch of Slender and Anne Page ; and a clever roup represent 
ing Shakspere brought before Sir Thomas Lucy on the charge of Deer-stcalin 
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with a warm neutral tint superadded ; though it is one of the recommendation 


it’s mvself ; 


foreground of this drawing—which is a picture of itself—chalk has been used, 
as in one or two others, to give variety of texture; the power of combining 
touches of chalk with washes of ink being one of the great advantages of lithotint. 
This specimen, we are informed, was printed after eight hundred impressions 
from the stone had been takén for the work to which it belongs, yet it is so 
perfect that it might pass for a proof: this is conclusive evideuce of the durabil- 
ity of the new process. In the plate of fossils, by Scharf, the value of chalk as 
an adjunct to the lithotint is conspicuous ; the texture of sandstone which forms 
the bed, or matrix of the fossil, bemg represented by the chalk, while the smooth 
surface of the fossil is imitated by the washed tints. ‘The power of lithotint for 
imitating the fur of animals is admirably exemplified in a spirited head of a little 
spaniel of King Charles’s breed, by Lowes Dickinson after Landseer : the lus- 
trous depth of the eyes, the jet tip of the nose, and the glossy black of the long 
curling hair, could not be better rendered. The solidity and relief required in 
architecture is strikingly shown in a sketch, by T. S. Boys, of a Gothic doorway, 
with a rich pinnacle, through which you look into the gloom of a dark staircase. 
These qualities are even more conspicuous in a Gothic capital and frieze, defined 
with the utmost force and decision, by H. Roux: the shaft of the column and 
the undulating foliage of the frieze are beautifully rounded with delicate grada- 
tions of tint; a Corinthian capital and architrave, on the same plate, is marked 
with the sharpness and precision required in the details of new buildings ; and a 
carved screen, by,the same excellent draughtsman, shows the grain of the oaken 
pannelling. A group of cocoa-palm and cabbage-tree, with other Tropical fo- 
liage, by W. L. Walton, is drawn with a pure and even tint that would be a 
good ground for colouring upon, and shows the fitness of the style for botanical 
purposes. 

We have been thus particular in enumerating the different specimens, be- 
cause, not being published for sale, they can have but a very limited circulation. 
There is no portrait among them, nor has portraiture yet been attempted ; but 
it is not to be inferred therefore that this style is not adapted to it: it would be 
prejudging the capabilities of an art yet in its infancy, and known only to a few, 
to determine its limits, especially with such evidence of its varied resources be- 
fore us—the powers of lithotint cannot be considered as fully developed. The 
difficulty appears to be in softening off the tints, for where a full brush is 
applied to the stone it leaves a wiry edge : this may be obviated by light and 
dexterous handling with a pencil not too full, by scraping, and other means ; 
and it has been completely done in some of the specimens—the Gothic capital 
and the sea-piece, for example. The touches with a full brush give strength 
and vigour to the dark parts of a drawing and the edge is not disadvantageous in 
broad shadows: when it isso, it may be removed. ‘The air-tints, or flat washes 
for skies and backgrounds, are produced by applying a solution of the ink to the 
stone with a broad brush before the drawing 1s commenced, smoothing the tint 
afterwards with a “ sweetener :” this supplies a middle tint, from which gradu- 
ated lights may be scraped out. Dark shadows, too, may be laid on in a mass, 
taking out the half-tones with a bit of wet cloth; and part of a drawing can be 
washed out and commenced de novo: in short, the expert painter may use free- 
doms of the most daring kind. Finally, the drawing may be retouched with 
chalk after having been proved ; a facility that was not afforded by any other 
styles of lithography. 

The merit of this vention is enhanced by the difficulties that have been over- 
come. In accomplishing this grand desideratum, Mr. Hullmandel has suc- 
ceeded while others have failed: numberless attempts have been made, by 
persons interested in perfecting the art of lithography, to take impressions from 
drawings made with washes of ink, but with such ill success that the idea was giv- 
en up as hopeless ; and a Committee officially appointed by the French Govern- 
ment to investigate the subject, pronounced it to be utterly impossible, because 
it was inconsistent with the chemical principles of lithography. It may be in- 
teresting to explain the secret of the failures of others and Mr. Hullmandel’s 
Drawings made on the granulated surface of a lithographic stone with 
chalk of a greasy nature, are made to yield impressions by the application of 
acid, which eats into the interstices of the granuJation, forming an infinite num- 
ber of hollows; the chalk on the summits of the minute elevations resisting the 
action of the acid. When the grease is applied in the liquid form of ink, it fills 
the hollows as well as the eminences of the granulation ; and consequently, 
when the acid is applied it only penetrates the pores of the stone through the 
pellicle of greasy ink by destroying the tint, so that the impression yielded was 
a black smudge partly obliterated, wherein the form of the drawing is scarcely 
traceable. The efforts of all the experimentalists were directed to the making 
of an ink that on being applied to the stone in a liquid state should, by contract- 
ing, leave the requisite interstices for the action of the acid: but all attempts of 
this kind utterly failed. In a happy moment the thought occurred to Mr. Hull- 
mandel, who for twenty years had directed his attention to the subject, that as 
the interstices of granulation could not be preserved in the stone under washes 
of ink, they might be created over them, by covering the drawing with an etch- 
ing-ground similar to that used in aquatint engraving, and biting out the inter- 
stices by means of a powerful acid. ‘The first trial was so far successful as to 
establish the feasibility of the theory ; but numerous modifications were requisite 
to bring it to a practicable result. The problem, that has puzzled all the litho- 
graphers of Europe, has at last been solved by Mr. Hullmandel, to whom litho- 
graphy is indebted for so many of those improvements that have raised it from 
an inferior and laborious art, suitable only to the patient draughtsman, to a me- 
dium for reproducing the spontaneous conceptions of genius. The importance 
of such a process can scarcely be overrated: it will effect a revolution in the 
course of print-publishing : artists of original talent will be able to address the 
many in a language which they could only speak before through the medium of 
interpreters and translators, who rendered their ideas coldly and feebly. ‘The 
beneficial effect on the public taste resulting from this change can only be esti- 
mated hereafter, by those who will be in a position to contrast the present issues 
of prints with those that may be expected to appear under the new era, which 
will date from the epoch of the invention of lithotint—when the power, the 
spirit, and refinement of the original artist, will be submitted for the tame and 
mechanical elaboration of the copyist. 
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AN IRESH FOOTMAN. 
Lady H——was one of the most amiable, good creatures that ever existed ; 
yet Lady H—— did not like to acknowledge that she was no longer a young 


woman. She had arrived at that ticklish age for females, forty-two, when her 


complexion was no longer fresh as at twenty-five, and her hair suddenly began 


to show grey tints. She did not like these signs of precocious old age. To 
remedy the first, there were a thousand ways, but it took her some time to re- 
flect how to hide the second. 

At length she determined to have it dyed, very properly considering that a 
wig, or even false hair, is always detestable. So she sent for Mr. Donegan, a 
well-known hair-dyer ; and, after learning that the process itself only lasted a 
single half-hour, and that the very following moment her locks would shine in 
all the resplendency of polished black-jet, she determined, as she was engaged 
that evening to Hertford House, to make her appearance there in all the glory 
of renovated youth. She accordingly bid Mr. Donegan to come at eleven at 
night, when his entrance, his exit, and above all, his business was least likely to 
be known or observed 

The evening came ; the dyer of hair was anxiously expected by Lady H 
Her toilette completed, her ladyship began to watch anxiously the dial of her 
dressing-room clock. But all in vain. Eleven struck, half-past eleven came, 
and no Mr. Donegan. 

“Run down, Charlton,” said Lady H—— to her maid, “run down, and ask 
Matthew if the hair-dresser has not yet been!” 

The appeal was made to Matthew Riley, the Irish footman, who stoutly aver- 
red that the coiffeur had not called. j 

“It is very odd,” said her ladyship when Charlton returned, ‘for I heard the 
bell ring twice. But, never mind, he can’t be long,” and she resumed reading 
her favourite study, “ Rejected Addresses.” 

The bell again sounded, but without result ; and poor Lady H began to 
fear she would lose the pleasure of meeting the Prince Regent for that evening. 
The patience of a female has always a conclusion ; so, when the ring was re- 
peated, she turned round, and desired her maid to run down, as she felt assured 
that no one but her hair-dresser could possibly call at such an hour. 

Charlton went, and found Matthew in a towering passion. 

“Is that the hair-dresser !”’ 

‘* No, it’s not,” and he turned angrily away. 

** Who was at the dvor!” 

“Don’t bother. ‘The dirty blackguard!” and the footman turned away mut- 








tering. 


Charlton returned to her mistress, who, being anything but satisfied with the 


answer, avain sent her down to know who it was that had been 


Matthew looked very angry when the query was put to him, and began mur- 


muring something to himself about “ the rascal,” and kicking, and beating, and 


all sorts of jll-te mpere d threats 


‘That's nothing to do with it,” said his fellow-servant. ‘ Who was it 


a” 


rang 

“A blackguard.” 

“Who : . 

“ An impudent bl wckguard. By dad, if I had him in Ireland, I'd tache him 
better.” 

‘¢ Who was it? 

«1 don’t know, the thief of the world.” 

What did he want? 
«Want it'—want? Sure I'll be after telling ye, as ye’re so curious, for 


isked hm the question 





Oi the new style that a second stone may be dispe nsed with In the figures and 
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“Says I, ‘ What do you want at this, my fine lad?’ ” 

“<Til tell your missus,’ said he. ‘Divil a bit,’ says I, ‘till ye’ve tould me 
first.’ ‘My businéss is with my Lady,’ says he. ‘It will keep warm till to- 
morrow, then,’ says I ; ‘ for deuce an inch you get in till I know what you want.’ 
‘Can you keep a secret” sayshe. ‘Can a duck swim?’ says I. Upon that he 
enme close to me, and says he—but arrah you won't belave me.” 

“Indeed, I will.” 

‘Well then,” says he, ‘I come to die hare.’ 
says he. ‘And where would you wish to die?’ says I. ‘In your missus’s room,’ 
says he. So with that I slam the door in his face.” cae P 

“Indeed! Then you have done wrong,” said Charlton, ready to die with 
laughing. 

“By dad, he came back again just now, and says he again, as pert as may be, 
‘Tell your missus I’m come to die hare.’ ” 

‘** Well, what did you say ?” 

““What did Isay? Sure I said what every honest boy would.” 

“« And what was that ?” 

‘« «Be Japers,’ said I, ‘ye’re a big blackguard, and an ugly Christian; and if 
you die hare, I'll be d—d. Go somewhere else and die, you seamp of the 
world! Die hare, indeed!’ So I gave him a push, and shut the door in his 
face, and by dad I’m thinking he’ll niver come here again to die.” 

The mistake was too ludicrous. Even Lady H laughed at it, although 
deprived for that night of a pleasant, a royal rout. 


‘Die hare?’ says I. ‘ Yes,’ 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur Burney Parers.—The first volume of the Journals and Correspond- 
ence of the much-admired author of “ Evelina” and “ Cecilia,” is announced 
to appear on the Ist of January next. It is to be printed after the manner of 
Miss Strickland’s highly-popular ‘* Memoirs of the Queens of England,” and, 
like that work, will be completed in about six volumes. 

MapameE DE SAVIGNE AND HER ConTEmporaries.—This long-promised his- 
torico-biographical work may be shortly expected. In addition to the brilliant 
circle who surrounded the Court of Louis—composed of noble Princes, re- 
nowned warriors, distinguished statesmen, divines, and poets, and the gay, 
beautiful, and accomplished of the gentler sex, these volumes will include many 
illustrious personages identified with English history—such as James II. and his 
Queen; Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, sister to Charles II.; the Dukes of 
Montague, Buckingham, and Shrewsbury ; the Earl of Sunderland, Vicsount Bo- 
linbroke, &c. 


Sir Henry Morcan.—This notorious and, in his day, much dreaded “ Skip- 
per of the Seas,” is about to figure as the hero of anew nautical romance, from 
the able pen of the author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” ‘“‘ Outward Bound,” &c. 
‘This work will possess, we are told, a twofold charm, for it will combine that 
strong romantic interest so attractive to the lover of fiction, with a biography, 
comprising all the leading incidents in the career of one of the most extraordi- 
nary freebooters that ever existed. 

Tue cate Syrian Expepirion.—Just ready, ‘ Narrative of the late Expe- 
dition to Syria,” under the command of Sir Robert Stopford, G.C.B., by P. 
Hunter, Esq. The author of this work possessed singular facilities for record- 
ing the event of the late Syrian campaign, having been present on the theatre 
of war, and in constant communication with the distinguished British officers 
engaged on that service. 

Miss CosTE.o, authoress of ‘‘ The Bocages and the Vines,” is about to 
give the result of a recent journey from Picardy, through Artois, Valois, Cham- 
pagne, and Burgundy. The readers of her former work will, no doubt, feel 
some curiosity to be introduced to the domes and the pays of one of the most 
singular parts of France, very little known to the English traveller. Auvergne 
is, in fact, the Switzerland of France, and possesses features nowhere else to 
be met with, except in the region of basaltic rocks and chaotic valleys. Not a 
peak nor a glen but has been the scene of wild adventure. Miss Costello's 
new work is to be entitled ** A Pitgrimace To AUVERGNE, FROM PicarDy TO 
Le Veuay.” 

Tue Verrrans or Cuetsea Hosprrat.—Mr. Gleig, the celebrated author 
of ‘* The Subaltern,” is about to produce a new work of military adventure, 
which will assuredly add greatly to his already well-earned fame. It narrates 
the achievements of British arms in all quarters of the globe ; Flanders, Spain, 
France, and Germany, Egypt, India, and the United States of America. For 
character, breathless interest, and exciting incident, Mr. Gleig’s new volumes 
are almost without a rival 

Mr. Morier’s new Orntenrat Work, “Tue Mirza.”—Everybody who 
loves the Arabian ‘Tales—and who does not, from infancy to old age ?—will re- 
joice in this new production by the author of “ Hajji Baba.” It is every way 
worthy of his pen, full of Oriental peculiarity and humour, various and enter- 
taining—perfect illustrations of Persian manners. The quaint and serious 
phraseology adds much to the drollery of the narrative. In a word, it is 
one of the most amusing works of its class that ever delighted the public.— 
Literary Gazette. 

An English translation of Rotteck’s valuable general history of the World, 
from the earliest times, tothe year 1831, translated and continued to the year 
1840, by E. F. Jones, A.M., will speedily be published. This valuable work 
has now reached the fourteenth edition in Germany. 

WORKS OF THE LATE JOHN GALT. 

The Annals of the Parish and the Ayrshire Legatees. By Jonn Gatt. With 
a Memoir of the Author. Forming Vol. I. of Blackwood’s Standard Novels 
If the house of Messrs. Blackwood has not been so productive of fictitious 

literature as some of those established in London, it has at least been more 

choice in the selection of the works which it has issued. ‘The high opinion 
which Sir Walter Scott formed of the judgment of the late Mr. Blackwood has 
been amply confirmed by the suffrages of the public. 

To the “ Annals of the Parish” and the “‘ Ayrshire Legatees” is prefixed an 
elegant Memoir of the author by Dr. Moir, well known as the “ Delta” of 
‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.”’ It is friendly in its spirit, but faithful in its facts, 
and exhibits in lively colours, Mr. Galt’s varied fortunes, active character, and 
original mind. ‘lhe Memoir possesses, in itself, the interest of a romance. It 
is justly observed by Dr. Mour, that Galt’s works will always be admired for 
their faithful portraiture of character. and shrewd views of life. These are, per- 
haps, the highest merits to which they can justly lay claim. They exhibit 
neither imagination, passion, nor feeling. The intellect of Mr. Galt was vigor- 
ous, but it was sternand unbending. He could not accommodate it to variety of 
scene and circumstance. He was no “ great magician,’ who could summon up 
striking images of past glories, but a cool and shrewd observer of nature in its 
plainest moods. His strength lay rather in depicting those vices, follies, and 
weaknesses of humanity, which have in them something ludicrous, than in the 


portraiture of exalted vice or virtue. For this reason his earliest works are his 
best. 





———— eS 


PEN ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 1. 1842. 








On entering upon our career of what may be termed a new epoch in this 
Journal, a few words may be expected from us. 

In our Prospectus of the new and enlarged Series, inserted in full last week, 
we stated as briefly as possible the nature and extent of our improvements, and 
our reasons for adopting them. Having, with the promptness we promised, re- 
deemed our pledge, and produced on this, the first of the new year, the Albion 
in its new shape, we have little to do but pursue the course we have marked out 
for ourselves, and await the approbation of our readers. 

Still, a journal that has existed nearly twenty years, and which has been con- 
ducted, the far greater part of the time, by the same individual, has much in its 
own history that is interesting, and which can be best related by that individual 
himself. We may then, perhaps, be pardoned if we detain the reader a few 
moments while we touch upon afew of the more prominent topics of the last 
fifth of a century connected with ourselves,—recount the efforts we have made 
to render our journal what it is, and show the services we have rendered to Li- 
terature generally. 

At the period of our editorial birth the American newspaper press was very 
different from its present prosperous condition. We will not pretend to say 
what it then was, but refer those who are curious in such matters, to any bound 
volumes of that period, and ask them to mark the contrast with those of the 
present day. The literary journals of that time were few, and their contents 
scarity ; they were moreover for the most part ephemeral, and not established 


on 4 sufficient basis to ensure public confidence ; but the great deficiency exist- | 


ed in the want of a sufficient reading public to give support to a journal possess- 
ing the requisite pretensions. In proof of this we may state, that Blackwood’s 
Magazine, then in its highest state of perfection, had been recently re-printed in 
this city by Messrs. Kirk & Mercein, but failed for lack of support, and was 
discontinued. The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, were then re-printed by 
Messrs, Wells & Lilly, of Boston, but their subscription list was small, and it 
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Zhe Alvion, 


finally passed into other hands. Mr. Walsh then published his paper,the National 
Gazette, in Philadelphia, which was, in extent of information, critieal acumen, 
and general ability, one of the best daily papers upon this continent ; and he 
has been heard to say that “there was not sufficient encouragement here to 
publish a good paper.” 

Tt was at this period, we say, that the Albion started into existence. The 
suddenness of its appearance, and the novelty of its political character, together 
with its expensive paper and comparatively beautiful typography, attracted ge- 
neral attention. Its conductors lost no time in making the most of these ad- 
vantages, and a handsome subscription list was soon obtained. But in the first 
instance the political part of the paper predominated over the literary, and we 
soon found that English news and politics alone would not retain a sufficient 
number of subscribers to make the enterprise worth pursuing. Accordingly we 
advanced more into the elegant literature of the day—sought in the pages of the 
New Monthly Magazine,(then conducted with great taste and ability by Thomas 
Campbell, the poet,) the graceful productions of the refined writers of that pe- 
riod—transferred (not long after) from the Old Monthly, some of the earlier 
effusions of Boz, and introduced to our readers the names and productions of 
Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Theodore Hook, the author of “ Vivian Grey,” 
Bulwer, Marryat, Harry Lorrequer, &c. &c. It was in the earliest years of 
the Albion that “‘ The Last Constantine, and other Poems,” by Mrs. Hemans,fell 
into our hands. She was then scarcely known even by name, but no sooner had 
some of her charming verses found their way to the public eye than she be- 
came exceedingly popular with American readers, which honor she enjoyed to 
the end of her life. The Albion of the 23d of August, 1823, contains an ex- 
tensive notice of the volume just mentioned, in return for which we received 
from the gifted lady a very kind letter of acknowledgment. The other writers 
named, with many more, we also introduced successively to our readers, and 
their names’ and productions are now perfectly familiar to the American peo- 
ple. Bulwer was almost unknown until we inserted in the Albion a review of 
his novel Pelham, which the Harpers of this city instantly re-printed, and fol- 
lowed it up by a prompt re-publication of all his subsequent works, so much 
so that the British and American public were in possession of them at nearly 
one and the same time. 

Nor did the important articles in the British Reviews escape our attention, 
many of which we laid before our readers, limited, comparatively, as our space 
then was. Littel’s Museum and other journals soon followed us in these mat- 
ters, and Mr. Foster, not long after, undertook the re-publication of all the Re- 
views and some of the Magazines—among them Blackwood’s, which, as we 
have said, failed a few years before. All these publications, which afterwards 
fell into the hands of the late Mr. William Lewer, and are continued with great 
spirit by his widow, now Mrs. Mason, are, we are glad to state, well and ef- 
ficiently supported by the public. 

The American public is now emphatically a reading one ; the state of the 
public press, particularly the periodical and literary part, which scarcely had an 
existence twenty years ago, (always excepting the North American Review, 
Mr. Walsh’s Review, and some few other works,) is now well established. The 
leading writers of the day are almost as well known in New York as in Lon- 
don; while the purely American works of late date, such as the Knickerbocker, 
Southern Messenger, Lady’s Book, Ladies Companion, &c. &c., with their 
large editions and rapid sales, give evidence of the activity of intellect, and in- 
dicate the existence of an abundance of writers and readers, which cannot fail 
ultimately to establish the Literature of the country upon a firm and solid 
basis. 

If in going over these events, and in tracing the progress of things, we have 
spoken too much of ourselves, we must appeal to the indulgence of our readers 
for pardon. If by placing the productions of the best English writers before 
the public for a long series of years, we have in any degree tended to create a 
love for polite literature and instructive reading—if by preserving that which 
wasgood and rejecting that which was bad, we have in any way guided the public 
taste—if by abstaining from collisions and disputes, with our editoria! brethren, 
we have enhanced the respectability of the elitorial profession, it may be per- 


haps admitted that we have “done the state some service,” and we are satis- 
fied. 





LITHOTINT. 

When we look around upon the world of arts and science, it would almost 
seem that the intellect of man has been enshrouded in a thick mist for nearly 
six thousand years, and that at length, on <he dispersion of the fog, an infinity of 
wonders starts into view, which we have but to distinguish and particularise as 
fast as the eye and the mind can comprehend. Discovery and invention succeed 
discovery and invention in so rapid a succession that they cause the brain to feel the 
sensation of dizziness, and it actually requires the stedfast gaze upon some one 
of the many objects thus presented, in order to recover the just equilibrium of 
thought. Among many other admirable inventions ministering to taste and re- 
finement that of the Lithotint is perhaps one of the most curious as well as 
pleasing ; it will render unnecessary, on many occasions,a repetition of the labours 
of the artist, and will prevent the risk of his skill being repeated in an inferior 
manner. ‘The master hand may now be employed at once on the material which 
will multiply the work of his imagination and skill for the use and admiration of 
thousands. ‘The original idea and the spirit thereby started will breathe through 
the work of art, and thus the artist will do justice to himself whilst he adds to the 
satisfaction of others. For it is notorious that however faithfully the hand of the 
copyist may be able to repeat the lineaments of an original work, the copy is 
spiritless, because the fire which warmed the bosom of the first artist cannot be 
transferred to that of the second. The latter portrays only what he sees, the 
former embodies likewise what he feels. 

We have given in another place some account of this valuable invention, 
which may be relied on as permanent on two accounts ; first, that the discoverer 
of this peculiar property, Mr. Hullmandel, is an artist who has long stood high 
in the world of art, and more particularly in that of lithography ; and secondly 
because the success of the invention, founded on that discovery, has been tested 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. We may therefore begin to look for pictorial 
il'ustrations and embellishments directly from the hand and spirit of the artist, 
wichout being diluted and weakened by the introduction of any other medium. 
And,—what is not to be despised, even in the best of times—we may hope to 
obtain them comparatively cheap. ‘This last consideration, by the bye, instead of 
being detrimental to the arts, or discouraging to their votaries, will be found in 
all probability to foster them in a higher degree than has ever yet been expe- 
rienced. 





SHAKSPEARE. 

Whatever may be said by the captious, the ignorant, or the prejudiced, the 
life and writings of this wonderful man will ever furnish matter for contempla- 
tion, scope for enquiry, beauties for admiration, and stimulus to honorable emu- 
lations. It is in vain that the indolent or the tasteless exclaim that the subject 
is exhausted, and that the world is inundated, ad nauseam,with hypercriticism on 
the bard and his works ; it is in vain even, that the critic originally hostile to the 





class of literature to which Shakspeare chiefly devoted hims¢ If, sits down with 
The cloud of 


prejudice and the wind of contention cannot impel him so strongly to enfold 


the purpose of cavil, and examines with the purpose of censure. 


himself in his mantle of animosity but that the genial atmosphere of benevolence, 
the beams of sublime truth, and the clairvoyance with which the bard causes Na- 
ture in all her numerous phases to be seen, oblige him to cast the garment from 
him,and involuntarily to hail the delightful influences by which he is surrounded. | 
In counting over the durable honors of England, thosé namely of which she | 
can never be robbed either by time or by circumstance, which must stand fast 
and immoveable amidst all the mutations to which social and political life are > 
noxious, and which, in ages to come, when national importance may there per-} 
haps have run its course, and England be remaining in comparative obscurity | 


until the great cycle of political events may restore her to her previous great- 





ness, that of being able to claim Suakseeare among her sons will ever be} 


amongst the most distinguished. If on any occasion it be allowable for the warm | 


enthusiast to ndulge in rhansodial « xpression of delight, without limit of time | 


or measure, this we believe to be the theme in which warmth of utterance will 
produce the greatest amount of sympathetic feeling ; yet however grateful the 
subject, and however tempting the opportunity, we shall put a restraint on incli- 
nation and refrain from the exhaustless eulogium, of which profound veneration 
and regard would readily furnish terms. 

The present reflections are called up, on perceiving that a new edition of the 
Plays and Poems of Shakspeare is about to be published in London. Not a mere 
prt of any former edition, altered in form or size, adapted for convenience or 
circumstances, embellished or illustrated by mechanical or pictorial aid ; but ema- 
nating from an editorial hand which has been long and ardently devoted to the 
cause of Shakspearian literature, which has indefatigably labored to clear the 
original text from alterations, interpolations, and other changes which deteriorate 
the richness of the native effusions, and in many instances do gross injustice to 
the mighty mind from whom the writings emanated. J. Paine Collier, Esq. is 
already highly distinguished as a Shakspearean enquirer; a gentleman of high 
classical attainments, of sound judgment, of patient research, stimulated by 
unbounded admiration of the bard, and plodding through almost endless sinuosi= 
ties of enquiry in the anxious desire to place Shakspeare himself, as well as his 
productions, in proper aspect before the world. 

Mr. Collier has long come to the sagacious conclusion that, in order to mea- 
sure the great master truly,it is necessary to enter into his mind, to be imbued as 
much as possible with his spirit, to see external objects with his eyes, to identify 
ourselves with him in the passing circumstances of his life, and thus to observe 
the working up of the elements which composed the imperishable fabric of his 
dramas. ‘To this end he conceives that the more intimately readers are acquaint- 
ed with the private life, associations, temper, and disposition of the bard, the 
more readily we shall understand the actuating principle of any given portion of 
his works. The Editor has therefore given himself with indefatigable diligence 
to his “labor of love” that he might furnish out a map of the mind,—alas ! 
how imperfect must be the most elaborate of such maps !—tracings of the course 
of reflections which led to Shakspeare’s most sublime aspirations, the vicissitudes 
of life which introduced him to the knowledge of those numerous workings of 
the soul, so truly portrayed by him, and which throughout all the passions of our 
nature whether of grave or of gay, of a gloomy or of a glad nature, whether of 
good or of evil, of an inviting or of a repellent nature, still come to every heart 
with irresistible convictions of their moral truth and recognised identity. Mr. 
Collier therefore devotes a reasonable space in the forthcoming edition to the 
Biography of Shakspeare ; in doing which, he says, in al id pamphlet called 
“‘ Reasons for a new Edition of Shakspeare’s Works ” that he shall not resort 
to “second-hand authorities, but shall examine the original sources of informa- 
tion, from the register of his baptism to the proof of his will.” During the last 
few years many a popular error has been exploded, and many a new and ime 
portant circumstance has been brought to light. Of all such matters Mr. Col- 
lier announces that he shall avail himself, and thus the clue to many an import- 
This will do much towards that 
due understanding of the author which all readers should possess, but there is 
another assistance, highly necessary, and which the editor has not overlooked, 
namely, the Chronological order of the plays, and the times of their several 
publication. A knowledge of this will be found highly useful to the diligent and 
critical readers in shedding light on particular passages that have local allusion. 
Without going far into particulars, in this part of the subject, it may be enough 
to allude to the Christening scene in “ Henry VIII.,” the self-apologetic speech 
of King John, in the play of that name, to Hubert, the compliment to Queer 
Elizabeth in the “ Midsummer Nights’ Dream,” the pageant near the end of 
“ The Tempest,” &c. &c., all of which derive a greater interest, during peru- 


ant incident may be followed up to its source. 


sal, from a knowledge of the motives that prompted the writer. 

It is admitted in literary circles that no commentator on Shakspeare, since the 
days of the Bard himself, has laboured more faithfully or more successfully than 
Mr Collier in his favorite occupation. He has received and still receives the 
incidental homage of quotation and extract, from all who can write onsubjects 
connected with the drama, and his dicta seem to be received at present with all 
the authority of the ancient pythoness. Now as this is by no means a credu- 
lous age, at least in the world of letters, this respect to the remarks of Mr. Col- 
lier can only spring from convictions of his close research and acute discrimina- 
tion, and the public will therefore receive with gladness and confidence an Edi- 
tion of Shakspeare from so eminent a source. 





One of the best among the many valuable contributions of our lyric corres 
pondent, Allan Grant, heads the first number of our new series. Friend Allan 
always breathes a deep poetic spirit, and is remarkable for the correct rounding 
of his verse and the beautiful doric of his Scottish dialect. He has here con- 
densed the desolated feelings of one who has wandered far from the land of his 
fathers, and finds none to sympathise with him in the wilderness where he has 
taken up his abode. The strains of our correspondent are evidently heartfelt 
whensoever he utters them, and therefore we always hail the appearance of his 
missives. 

We trust that the article on the first page called “Review of Unpub- 
lished Works” will find a welcome acceptation among our readers. It is 
one of the best specimens of the grave and ironical satire which fastens on its 
subject, and quietly eats to the heart of it, like aqua fortis. The “ Annual” 
system was a beautiful literary invention, contributory also to the encourage- 
ment of the arts; but, like most good things, it has been carried too far, con- 
juring up a host of poetasters and literary twaddlers, and rather depressing the 
arts than sustaining them, in consequence of the multitudinous host that have 
sprung up; the competition among which has caused economy to dwindle down 
to parsimony and meanness towards thoso who have a hand in producing them. 
The passion for these things has been somewhat declinmg during the last two 
years, and an article like that to which we allude will probably give the finish- 
ing stroke to their popularity. 

The names of the writers to whom authorship is ascribed in “ The Topaz’ 
are but thinly disguised ; and there is little difficulty in recognizing the originals. 





The Carcanet, A Musical Annual for 1842.—We have had leisure thorough- 
ly to examine this collection of rare musical gems, and truly they are jewels of 
In truth we believe that its equal is not to be found in either 
hemisphere, embracing, as it does, original and graceful compositions by a seore 


great worth. 


of the most eminent masters that the science can boast of ; nor Indeed could 
they have been brought together at all except through the medium of an artist 


who has mixed largely with all who are eminent in the musical world. Signor 
De Begnis who issues this charming work has been at infinite pains in arrang- 
ing the several pieces to advantage They are furnished by him with graces 
suitable to the most approved Italian school, and additional readings are given 
in distinct lines thus adapting the melodies to the capabilities of different sing- 
ers. The fac-similies and the autographs are interesting, and the book itself is 
handsomely got up. ‘The “ Carcanet” is called an Annual, and properly 
enough, as it is a very handsome New Year's present, but it is a work for all 
times, without regard to any particular season, and it cannot but tend largely 
to the improvement of musical taste. 

We have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of Barnaby Rudge by Boz. 
This extremely interesting work which has been read with so much pleasure by 
the public, in detached pieces, has been published by Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, 
Philadelphia, in one volume, executed in a most finished style, and illustrated 
with numerous steel and wood engravings by Cattermole, Browne, and Sibson. 
In this instance the enterprising publishers have come fully up to their former 
successful execution of works of similar description, and we congratulate the 
amateurs of literature on the opportunity now afforded of adding to their libra- 


| ries a work not only worthy of recommendation as regards its execution, but 


also on account of its intrinsic merit. 

Tribute to the Memory of Rev. Geo. G. Cookman.—A pamphlet under this 
title has just been published at Alexandria, from the pen of D. Bryan, Esq. It 
is interesting in more than one respect, for, independent of its literary merits, 
which are of a sufficiently excellent character, its subject is one that comes 
home to every feeling heart. ‘The Reverend gentleman was 4 passenger in the 
ill-starred steamship President, of course was lost with her, and his widow and 
children are left both bereaved and poor The pamphlet consists of a brief 
discourse” in which the character and excellent qualities ofthe deceased, are 
set forth ina tone of good and affectionate feeling; anda poem of about 
sixty stanzas is added, called “The lost ship.” The little work is published for the 
benefit of the widow and children, and we learn with unfeigned satisfaction thas 
it has a liberal sale 
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THE CANADA UNION WALTZ, 
For the Piano Forte, Composed by a Canadian Lady. London, 1841. 
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ODE OF THE BIRTH GF THE PRINCE. 

An ode, on the birth of the Prince of Wales, written by the Rev. W. C. 
Cotton, one of the curates of Windsor, and set to music by Dr. Elvey, the or- 
fenist of St. George’s Chapel, was performed on Wednesday evening, in the 

own Hall, by a full and highly efficient orchestra, in the presence of a nume- 
rous and most respectable assemblage. The following is a copy of the Ode :— | 

RECITATIVE. 
Through England’s fruitful fields, and smiling vales, 
Loud notes of gladness fill th’ Autumnal gales. 
CHORUS. 
**A Prince is born!” from London’s Queen-like town, 
Is told afar by thund’ring cannon’s voice ; 
And Echo, with her hundred tongues, replies, 
“A Prince is born!” let British hearts rejoice. 
RECITATIVE. 
Dread Queen! Thy people bend the lowly knee 
To God, in humble thankfulness for thee : 
Drea: Queen! Fond mother! these twin names combine 
To swell the triumphs of thy Royal line. 


AIR. 

Albert ! be thine the joys a father knows 
At the fair promise of a hopeful son ; 

Long may he live, each British heart to win 
By goodly deeds, as, Albert! thou hast won. 

CHORUS. 

God save the Queen! in this proud hymn of joy 
Let every soul its loyalty evince ; 

Each tongue take up the burden of our song— 
Long live our Queen! Long live our new-born Prince. 

a 


Vavieties, 


Girlish Torpor.—The girls who remain torpid in their girlhood, cold as the 
reflection of a moon in a well, are pretty sure to repay themselves for such ill- 
timed sobriety by a glowing meridian, ten years after date. I detest even vir- 
tues that are unnatural. Ihate amatronly miss. ‘The cat should begin by be- 
ing a kitten. —Cecil, a Peer. ) 

BLACK AND BLUE EYES. 
BY THOMAS MOORE. 
The brilliant black eye 
May in triumph let fly 

All its darts without caring who feels ’em ;— 
But the softer eve of blue, 
Though it scatters wounds too, 

Is much better pleased when it heals ’em— 
Dear Fanny ! 

Is much better pleased when it heals ’em. 





The black eye may say, 
“Come and worship my ray— 
By adoring, perhaps, you may move me !” 
Sut the blue eye, half hid, 
Says from its under lid, 
“TI love, and am yours, if ye love me.” 
Yes, Fanny ! 
The blue eye, half hid, 
Says, from its under lid, 
“T love, and am yours, if ye love me !” 


Come, tell me, then, why, 
In that lovely blue eye, — 

Not a charm of its tint I discover: 
Oh! why should you wear 

, The only blue pair 

That ever said ‘‘ No” to a lover? 
Dear Fanny ! 
Oh! why should you wear 
The only blue pair 

That ever said “ No” to a lover? 
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The Duke of Cornwall_—When his royal highness is shown to the visitors 
privileged to behold him, he is dressed en grande tenue, namely, with a purple 
velvet robe and ermine, and a lace cap with a rosette. 


Turkish Advertisement.—* For sale, a black female slave, who is unique for 
playing the fiddle, lute, mandolina, and dulcimer ; and is, moreover, a beautiful 
dancer. Price 3,000 piasters (about £27 sterling.) Apply, &c.—Dyeridee Ha- 
vadis, of the 13th October. 

SONG.—sy BARRY CORNWALL. 
Love me if I live! 
Love me if I die! 
What to me is life or death, 
So that thou be nigh? 


Once I loved thee rich, 
Now I love thee poor ; 

Ah! what is there I could not 
For thy sake endure ? 


Kiss me for my love ! 
Pay me for my pain! 
Come! and murmur in my ear 
How thou lov’st again. 

Why has a clock a bashful appearance 1—Because it always keeps its hands 
before its face. 

Strange that the world should object to inquisitions, when the heavens are a 
star-chamber. 

The Hon. Charles S was looking in vain one night at a ball for his cha- 
peau-bras. ‘ My dear fellow,” said Rogers, ‘ you have no right to find it.” 
“Eh! why so?” ‘ Because a hat, when its cocked, must be expected to 
go off!” 








NEW SERIES. 
IMPROVEMENT AND ENLARGEMENT OF THE ALBION. 


On the first publication in the ensuing year, we shall not only much improve 
the general contents of this paper, but enlarge it to the extent of four additional 
pages or twelve entire columns. ‘This will at once afford us room to take a 
much wider range in the subjects on which we generally treat, and likewise 
We trust that this new 
eort to render the Albion worthy the support it receives so extensively, will 
be duly appreciated. 


enable us to carry into effect certain improvements. 


The additional quantity of matter now purposed, together 
with the enlargements that have at various times taken place heretofore, will 
make the Albion nearly double the size of its earlier numbers. And this we do 
without augmenting the price of subscription. 

We purpose to augment the number of departments in the plan of this new 
series, as well as to increase the quantities in those which exist; thus whilst 
we enlarge the amount of elegant literature, extend our reports on English and 
Foreign news, increase the details of Paliamentary debates and selections of 
what is curious and interesting—we shall give regular place to reports of useful 
public lectures, criticism on arts and sciences, and the productions of artists ; 
considerations on Music, the Drama, &c., so as to make the paper, as far as 
may be, a mirror of the age, and to convey to our readers a kind of epitome of 
the time in which we live 

We shall commence the year also with a new and beautiful fount of type, and 
the work will be executed with its usual excellence in typography, &c. 

This Journal has now been established nearly twenty years—the first number 
having been issued on the 22d of June 1822, during which period it has been, 
with the exception of the first year, exclusively under the management and 
control of its present proprietor. It was founded by him in conjunction with 
Dr. Fisher, now Queen's Printer at Quebec, whose classical attainments, ge- 
neral acquaintance with English literature, and fine taste, at once gave it the 
stamp of supe riority 








some evidence that subsequent exertions have not been without their effects 








About half of our subscription list consists of American citizens, although we 
have never swerved from our principles. ‘This will evince, perhaps, that we 
have conducted the journal with some moderation and discretion. It certainly 
is a proof of the liberality of the American public. 

The Albion, with its peculiar characteristics, is an anomaly—but it is an ano- 
maly highly honourable to this country ; and to this effect foreigners of distinc- 
tion have often expressed themselves. 

We have expanded our sheet on two or three occasions already ; we have 
moreover introduced the additional attraction of splendid engravings—engrav- 
ings indeed admitted by competent judges to be equal in value to the whole 
price of subscription. But this is scarcely sufficient to answer the demand of 
the public appetite, for newspapers and periodicals have of late years so increas- 
ed in number, size, and general contents, as to usurp, in a great degree, the 
place of books. We have therefore during the last two years found ourselves— 
ample as our pages are—limited in space, and unable to do justice to the more 
numerous subjects that now so generally occupy the columns of a public journal. 
With these considerations then, and with a resolute determination to maintain 
our position inthe foremost rank of the newspapers of the globe, we have resolv- 
ed to carry into immediate effect, the extensive and expensive augmentation 
announced above. 

The contemplated enlargement will not be a mere expansion of pages ; but 
an addition, as we have stated, of an entire half sheet. The arrangement of 
the matter too, will be different, and upon a plan entirely new. The novelty 
will consist in separating the literary and scientific departments from the poli- 
tics and general news--each grand division occupying two different and distinct 
portions of the journal. The advantages of this plan will be, to enable the reader 
to select his subjects for perusal, instanter; while the two portions of the sheet 
can be so readily divided that two persons may avail themselves of it at the 
same time—the political portion falling to the share of those whose predilections 
so lead them, while others occupy themselves with the more tranquil and graceful 
study of the literary part of the banquet. We have devised this plan with re- 
ference to, and for the special accommodation of families, by whom our paper is 
so generally taken, and who we are sure will duly appreciate our motives ; for it, 
in fact, constitutes ¢wo papers, and secures economy and convenience at the same 
time. 

We have been urged to alter the form and size of the Albion; to this we 
have special objections. The size has stood the test of twenty years criticism, 
and a long established and favourite journal should be cautious how it changes its 
features ; few like the change after it is made—no one wishes to see a long va- 
lued acquaintance in a state of disguise, or to meet an old friend with a new face. 
The size we have always thougit sufficiently convenient, and, when spread out 
on the table of the drawing room, is both beautiful and imposing. If it were 
folded to the octavo size it would be less expensive to us, but the reader would 
lose all the matter occupied by the additional margins ; the external aspect of 
the paper too, would be mean and stunted, and at first sight would convey an 
idea that we had reduced its dimensions, rather than enlargedthem. We feel 
sure such a change would disappoint our readers, and we cannot adopt it unless 
a more general desire be manifested for the alteration. 

In conclusion—while we thank a kind and generous public for its favors, and 
cordially offer the compliments of the season—we devoutly pray for the pros- 
perity of this happy country, invoke for it the protection of that beneficent Pro- 
vidence which guides us all, earnestly supplicate the ruler of events to preserve 
it in paths of peace with all nations, and avert from it now and for ever that 
great and terrible calamity, WAR 


We shall continue the Plates, and no addition will be made to the price of 





subscription, which will be as usual Six dollars per annum, payable in advance 


Its steady and continued success since that period is | A remittance of Five Dollars will ensure the Plates and a receit for ten months 


for the paper. December 25, 1841. 
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She Albion. 





POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





TRBBLAWD. 


THE LORD LIEUTENANT’S FIRST LEVEE. 


Dvus.in, Nov. 17.—Since the day on which George IV. held his levee in 
Dublin Castle, in August 1821, down to the present hour, in November, 1841, 
there was never anything approaching the scene this day presented throughout 
the streets of our metropolis. The nobility and gentry, from every part of 
Ireland, have come hither to hail the return of a Conservative Government to 
power—to pay their respects and their duty to the chosen representative of their 
Sovereign—to encourage, by their presence, and to sustain, by their support, a 
nobleman come amongst us to administer the laws in moderation, and with firm- 
ness, as well as to prove that justice and impartiality are the only ingredients 
necessary to insure popularity with those who have been falsely misrepresented 
as exclusive and intolerant in politics, and as bigoted and fanatical in religion. 
Some time ‘since we expressed our hope, as wel as belief, that “ old feuds were 
passing away, and new friendships starting into life.” Our aspirations have 
been more than realised, and our anticipations more than justified. The tri- 
umph of Lord de Grey would have been incomplete—the victory of a wise 
and just system of administration imperfect—had the manifestatior towards the 
head of the Insh portion of the Executive been confined to.th: members of any 
particular creed, or the associates of any particular party. Mo. Here is ade- 
monstration made, and a compliment accorded, by a whole nation—a free offer 
ing, tendered to private virtue, public worth, and political consistency—one of 
which Lord De Grey, and the Government of which he is a member, have just 
reasons to feel proud. It was reserved for the distinguished nobleman now 
filling the office of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to combine, in this loyal and af- 
fectionate tribute to the Sovereign and the Viceroy, the elite of every sect in 
religion, and of every ramification in politics, by which this unhappy land has 
been so long divided and distracted. Protestants—‘* High Church” and “ Low” 
—Roman Catholics—Presbyterians—Dissenters—sectarians of every hue and 
shade—politicians—from the ultra Tory down to the moderate Roman Catho- 
lic—even Radicals are to be found in this gratifying array : but, with the excep- 
tion of the Lord Mayor, and his little corporate clique, not one Repealer. This, 
in truth, is a great day for Ireland. The heart of Repeal is broken—the supre- 
macy of the law asserted. Bright, and happy, and peaceful days, are in store 
for us. A career so happily commenced cannot close disgracefully. A sun 
with such a splendid rising cannot set ingloriously. Lord de Grey has only to 
be just and firm, true to his own principles, honest to his supporters, and impar- 
tial to all, to secure on his retirement from his high station,the same sentiments, 
the same aes the same display towards his person and his government that 
has, in so singular a manner,characterised his accession to office. Thank God,we 
repeat again and again, that for the happiness and the well-being of our com- 
mon country, we have lived to see the mn and this in spite of the threats and 
denunciations of the Radical and Popish press—when ‘old feuds are passing 
away, and new friendships are starting into life.” 

For the last fifty years—with the single exception of the visit of George the 
Fourth—Dublin has exhibited nothing similar to that which it presented yester- 
day and this day. Not a bed was to be had at an hotel, and there was not a 
lodging-house that had not its full compliment of occupants. The clubs and 
taverns were crowded to their utmost limits. No money could procure horses 
or carriages; and some hundreds must have been detained upon the several 
roads leading from the provinces towards the metropolis, for want of means by 
which they could be posted onward. } 

The Countess De Grey, with Lady Jocelyn, remained in the small drawing- 
room next succeeding to the presentation-room, and seemed much gratified at 
the display of rank which passed before his Excellency. 

Should Lord De Grey’s viceroyalty continue as it has commenced, Dublin 
will have little cause to regret the loss of her parliament. 








Reprat.—The proceedings at the last weekly meeting were of a more dis- 
gusting character than usual from the atrocious tefms in which the brutal mur- 
der of Mr. Walsh was spoken of. The Lord Mayor of Dublin, in allusion to 
this subject, did in express terms declare that the members of the Irish executive 
were GREATER CRIMINALS than the perpetrator of that bloody and inhuman deed ; 
and that those who countenanced the removal of tenants from their estates, no 
matter from what motives, were themselves the assassins and murderers of the 
people. 

Of the venerable ex-Chief Justice Bushe the Lord Mayor says :— 

He was what was called a hanging Judge, and, without deviating from what 
he believed to be the true course of his duty, a man charged with a capital of- 
fence could not be tried before a Judge where he would stand in more danger. 
He had just retired from the bench when he was in as good health as last year ; 
but then there was a Liberal Government in power, and he would be succeeded 
by a Liberal Judge. He waited till he was sure of a successor of a certain cast 
of == the Judge show no Tory predilections there ! 

‘he character of Baron Lefroy was abused with the same coarse virulence. 

The rent was announced to be upwards of £227, including a donation of £100 
from a party of American sympathizers. 3 

Murper or Mr. Warsu.—A very numerous meeting of the magistrates of 
the county of Waterford was held lately in Dungarvon, for the purpose of adopt- 
ing measures to discover the murderers of Mr. Walsh. Amongst those present 
were Sir Richard Musgrave, Mr. Villiers Stuart, M. P., Sir W. J. Homan, and 
Sir J. N. Humble. Subscriptions to the amount of £800 were entered into, in 
aid of the reward offered by Government. 





ASSASSINATION IN IRELAND. 

[In a recent number of Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall’s “Ireland,” there is the fol- 
lowing tale, so perfectly illustrative of the causes of that frightful system of 
assassination now prevalent in Ireland, that we are tempted to transfer the 
whole story to our columns. We believe that a more faithful picture of the 
process by which a warm hearted Irish peasant may be changed into the mur- 


derer of the landlord whom he has every reason to revere, has never been laid 
before the public. } 


At the foot of the magnificent mountain of Slieve-namon resided an industri- 
ous and respectable young farmer, who had, for some time, withstood all temp- 
tations to join the lawless associations that disturbed his native county. His 
wife was remarkable only for extreme attachment to her children and the “bit 
of land” she had assisted her husband to cultivate. 

John Magee, however, though not an enrolled member, was by no means 
uninfluenced by the demon spirif‘of the period that stirred and blighted every- 
where around him; he had frequently listened, on Sunday evenings, to the 
speeches detailed in sundry papers, which, while they set forth the tenant's 
*‘ rights,” take no notice whatever of the rights of landlords, and seem quite 
oblivious of the fact, that no country can be well organized where the duties are 
not considered reciprocal ; his wife would give ear also, though she seldom un- 
derstood what she heard. It is not easy for those who have seen to forget the 
determined eagerness, the open-mouthed, intense, observance of a crowd while 
. comrade is “reading the news.” Let their excitement be what it may, it does 
not interfere with their attention ; they remain silently watching the reader who 
is generally seated on the top of a “dry ditch.” until a pause permits them to 
exclaim—* see that now !”—* Well, that’s strong !"— Well. we have great 
friends on the paper, anyhow !"—* Sure it’s he. that’s the fine man and sets 
our own rights before us.” We have seen children desert their marbles. lads 
their game at hurley, and lovers their sweethearts, all for the ‘ 
the news. When the paper is finished, the elders t 
listen, and this habit nurses up a race of politicis 
familiar with only one side of the question, 
what is really going on in the world. 

‘My heart is often heavy,” said Mary to her husband, as they walked home- 
wards, after spending their whole evening among the neighbours in this manner 
** My heart is often heavy, John, after listening to the paper.” a . 

“Then don’t worry yerself with listening,” Mary, replied John, moodily ; 
“there’s little good in women bothering themselves with papers iadees thev’v . 
the s irit to stir their husbands up to what’s for their rood.” r ; ; 

“ Why, then, John, I'm sure I’ve had that spirit ; didu’t I come over you about 
the drink, darlin’! and sure we've had luck with a blessing ever since you bought 
the brindled cow ; and as to little Mary, never was anyth ig like her im a 
ment since you obliged me by letting her go to the dancing-school. . 
John, what you mean by saving I want spirit.” 


sake of hearing 
alk it over, and the younger 
ans, who, as they are made 
are not likely to form just ideas of 


I wonder. 


‘I didn’t say that; but there’s a difference between wanting spirit and want- 
mg tongue. I| never meant you wanted that last, Mary; but what I’m thinking 
is, sure if what was in the paper is true, which of course it is, it carries out ahat 
I’m always hearing : the more united we are, the better able we shall be to stand 
against our enemies.” 

“True for you, John: and yet there’s many forced to fly the country that 
would have been in it yet, if they had kept themselves to themselv¢ 
are hard, but some people are harder than the times. Still it’s a comfort to be 
able to ke ep a fearless heart under the roof that was made by our fathers.” 

“Ah! I don’t know,” responded John, stretching his arms with the 
man who had carried a heavy load, and desired to lay it down 
I can’t stay in the country and remain as I am. be ' 


times 


‘T don’t know: 


longing to nothing. May b« 
it would be better to leave it.” ze 
As the young farmer said this, they came in sight of their neat cottage ; the 


._ ae 


vight of the early moon had steeped the landscapc in silver, and its direct beams 
fell upon their dwelling. Mary had lived in it, and loved it for years, but it 
never occurred to her until the moment that it was a pretty place to look at; 
two large elm trees shaded their little garden, and they could distinctly hear the 
brawl of one of those mountain streams—one day a rivulet, the next a torrent— 
that rush into the valley from the ravines of Slieve-na-mon. 

“To leave it!” exclaimed poor Mary, ‘to leave the house, John?” 

‘“« Ah,” he said, ‘ sure it’s only four mud walls, after all.” 

[Poor Magee, as the reader will infer, is at last drawn in and joins one of the 
lawless bands. He proceeds to their midnight meeting where he hears his land- 
lord denounced, and where it is decreed that he shall be dealt with as others 
have been.] 

The system of assassination was justified ; their noblest feelings, their love 
of home and country, which command sympathy and respect, were worked 
upon by their violent leader, who, like many other misguided men, confounded 
notions of patriotism and outrage. Before they separated, they bound them- 
selves by a solemn oath not to accept of any terms from ‘the tyrant,” but to 
keep possession of their land at ali hazards ; lots were then drawn as to who 
should serve the ‘“ notice” to be despatched that night ; the lot fell upon John 
Magee, who at once set forth on his journey, as the offending landlord lived 
more than twelve miles from his dwelling. He accomplished his purpose soon 
after the dawn of day ; having thrust the paper under the hall-door, to which 
he had crept stealthily. Despite himself, he remembered seeing the man he 
had sworn to murder, if he failed to do what was required of him, standing on 
the same spot, surrounded by his children, his voice was in his ear, a kind in- 
quiry for his family, and an assurance that he should not want help if he need- 
ed it ; he almost asked himself if it would not have been wiser to rely on one 
who had never treated him unjustly, than on a man who had rendered him no 
service ; he felt he had been too rash, but the deed was done. He hurried down 
the steps and into the plantations ; he was surrounded on all sides by evidences 
of how great anumber of persons were employed to keep the place in order, 
and perfect new improvements ; he felt that he must not be seen there, and hur- 
ried forward. 'The sun rose—groups of labourers were on the move towards 
their work. For the first time in his life John felt it would be dangerous to 
meet his fellow men—it was the first time he had ever feared to walk on the 
broad high road in the face of the open day. He stole into a thick copse that 
skirted the way-side, and lay down amongst the long grass,listenmg and tremb- 
ling. He slept, but his dreams were troubled ; and the day was far advanced 
before he awoke, faint and hungry, and sought his homeward path ; but not 
until within a few miles of his cottage did he venture to strike into the high 
road. He had hardly entered it, when a rider came cantering over the hill ; 
and in a moment he recognised his landlord. The old gentleman drew up and 
saluted him with— 

“Oh, John, I have been to your cottage and seen your wife ; she will tell 
you all I wished to say. Good day.” 

“ The tyrant !”? muttered John ; ‘‘ thenit was all true. So he chose to serve 
the notice himself. I’m glad now I did what I did, I am very glad!” and with 
this feeling he entered his cabin. 

Instead of the tearful face he expected, his wife was perfectly calm ; the 
landlord, she said, had been there ; he wanted to clear that particular part of 
his estate so as to run a road through it that would be of great value to his te- 
aints—and he would give them the same quantity of land anywhere else, or 
the value or their cottage and improvements in money. 

‘“‘T told him,” she said, “how my heart clung to the place ;” but he an- 
swered, ‘that we'd be better off than ever, as he'd give us a long lease of the 
new ground, and pay us more than their value for the house and bit of crop on 
the land. It’s sad for ourselves at present,” she continued, ‘“ but maybe it 
would be better for the children by’n by ; there’s no knowing ; it’s a poor look- 
out, having no lease, because,” as he said, ‘‘ he could turn us out after a warn- 
ing, or without a warning, if he liked.”’ 

‘“* He said that ?” inquired her husband. 

“He did, and in earnest too,’ was the reply ; “but hard as the thrial is 
to lave what we love so well—better that than have him turn our enemy.” 

His landlord had been one of those who had, for a long time, stood out on 
the ‘‘no-lease” principle—-nut because he wished to act unjustly, but because 
he desired to have a firm hold over his tenants ; latterly, however, the fear that 
they might be treated harshly by his successor had overcome that feeling ; and 
having arranged a plan of his estate so as to benefit both parties, he thought he 
might venture to change their locations without danger—as he was willing to 
recompense them for present inconvenience, and secure to them land at a fair 
value, so as not only to enable them to pay their rent, but to live. Peculiar 
habits had prevented his being a popular man, for it requires immense tact to 
manage the people of a disturbed district—he had a stern belief in a landhold- 
er’s rights, and living a great deal on another estate where “ the law” is a thing 
regarded and respected, he thought that, acting with strict justice, he had no- 
thing to fear. John strengthened himself in evil by repeating to himself all 
the evil things he had ever heard of ‘ the landlord ;” his self-reproaches were 
overwhelmed for a time, and he lashed himself into actual fury by muttering 
** And he to boast he could turn us out with a warning, or without a warning ; 
let him try it—let him try it, that’s all !” 

The next night there was another meeting, at which it was resolved to with- 
stand their landlord—to yield him no possession on any terms, but to fight it out 
to the last. 

It was a bleak November morning, and Mary and John had shared their usual 
breakfast with their children. 

‘‘ John, agra!” said the care-worn woman, “ sure it’s no wonder the gen- 
tleman would be angry, thinking of all that’s been done to vex him ; is it too 
late intirely, dear, for you to give in ’—is it, John ’—sure—” 

“Hold yer tongue !” he said in a firm voice, “hold yer tongue—how do ye 
know one hour before another how you may be served yourself! We've 
stood out like the rest, and we’re the last ; let him look to himself when I’m 
so treated ; it’s entirely owing to me that he had the consideration he has had ; 
he’s had more warnings than any other ; let him see to himself.” 

The atmosphere was heavy with drizzling rain ; and the dog crouched among 
the embers of the fire ; suddenly he started, and flew growling to the door. 
Mary became still more pale, and John seized the pitchfork 

“Don’t dear—don’t,” she exclaimed, clinging to him ; ‘“ even if it should be 
them that’s like a plague among the people ; it’s heavy on my soul that we'd 
the choice given to us; we had, dear—and, maybe, if we'd take it easy, he 
might listen to rason ; yer a good tenant to any man, John, dear. For the love 
of the Almighty,” she continued, as the shadow of * Long Jim,” crossed the 
threshold, ‘“ keep clear of that man—you're the last they have to work their will 
on—John, John, for the sake of your children !” 

‘ Poor foolish craythur,” he muttered, and hurled the pitchfork to the other 
end of the cabin. “Iam the last, and it isn't with such a hangdog as Jim I 
have to dale. Walk in, gintleman, and do what's piazing to yez. Shall we 
turn out now, or to-night, or when?” he continued, with forced courtesy of 
manner. ‘Maybe, ye’d like to sit down, Mister James. Sitting’s pleasanter 
than standing, when a man has so much walking as you have, sir.” 

Long Jim looked astonished ; and more, he looked carefully round the cabin, 
for he expected an ambush. ‘It’s only my duty I'm doing, you know, John 
Magee,” he replied; “only my duty.” 

**Oh, the toil’s a pleasure—to yourself, I dare say,’ was the bitter answer ; 
“but you need not look, sir, that’s all that’s left of a wife that was the purtiest 
girl in the barony—three out of five children—a cat and dog—that’s all ; there’s 
nothing, you see, in the house—worse than yourself.” 

‘*T must say,” observed the process-server after a pause,—‘ I must say, Mis- 
ter Magee, you've behaved like a gentleman.” 

‘ Behavier is deceitful, then,” said John; “I’m not 
not turn a poor man to the road.” 

Mary wept bitterly, and her children clung round her; her greatest trouble 
was the cold and stolid aspect of her husband. She would have relinquished 
all she possessed to see his face, as she expressed it, with the sign of “living 
life on it ;” but, no; during the entire day he sat without exchanging word or 
token of recognition with any Long Jim had departed in peace and safety, 
muttering that the times were changed, and yet he thought, somehow, the 
change was for no good. It was against nature to let the law take its course 
without resistance. 

“* When evening had fully closed, John arose and walked forth. It was in 
vain that Mary entreated him to stay with her during their hours of sorrow. He 
kept his silence and his purpose together, and left her 

It was a fine clear frosty day, and the landlord, contrary to the advice of his 
friends, who anticipated violence, from the various symptoms, which, like the 
grumbling of the thunder heralds the storm’s approach, was fool-hardy enough 
to ride, unattended, in the avenue of his domain, forming plans for future im- 
provements, and arranging what he would do next—what trees should rise 
what trees fall—when a man held out a letter to “ his honour.” The old gen- 
tleman drew up, and extended his hand to take it Before he had time to break 
the seal, he had received his death-wound from the pistol of the assassin The 
horse started forward. The landlord made an effort to keep his seat, but ree! 
ed and fell, and a few minutes after was found by his servants (for the 
was heard at the house) weltering in his blood 

The murder was noised abroad, and the landholders trembled. Mary Mage« 





a gentleman—I could 


, and 


re port 





heard the deed applauded bv persons in her own sphe re Of life; she knew that 
2 reward, large enough to tempt any but Irishmen to disclosure, would be 


<a 
offered ; she was aware that scores knew who had fired the fatal shot, and 
yet an idea of betrayal never crossed her mind, nor was she even certain’ 
who had done it. Still, who could tell the agony endured by that suffering 


woman ? 
‘Do you mean to walk the house all night to-night again, Mary ?” inquired 


her husband, raising his head from their straw pallet, and stari she 
ay ae wildly at her. ‘ Put out the end of the candio, and be quiet. What 
ails you? 

“No, but what ails you, John, dear, that you can’t sleep? I was 
thinking it’s long since you've been to his reverence—not since the throu- 
ble came so strong on us. Maybe you'd better go to-morrow—it lightens 
= — so to go to one’s duty ; for even if the penance is hard, it eases the 

eart. 

John groaned, but made no answer. Shading the miserable remnant of can- 
dle with her hand, she stooped down to look at her children, who werg, sleep- 
ing peacefully on some clean straw heaped upon a board, and covered *with a 
red quilt, beneath the little window, which consisted of a single, but rather 
large, pane of glass ; as she lifted up her head that had been bent over them, 
she uttered a loud and piercing scream. A man’s face, the face of Long Jim, 
was pressed against the glass, observing what passed within. 

She had no power to move, but when her husband sprang to her side she 
pointed with her finger to the ill-omened countenance. A fierce knocking shook 
the pliant door almost off its hinges ; and though John endeavoured to keep it 
shut, it was quickly forced, and the constabulary entered, followed by the pro- 
cess-server. 

‘‘T wonder,” he said, in his usual hard dry voice, that sounded like the turn- 
ing of a rusty key in the locks of a condemned cell,—‘I wonder you did’nt: 
fire on us.” 

‘What was I to fire!” inquired John Magee fiercely ; “and why am I dis- 
turbed ?” 

“To come with us,”’ answered the sergeant of police ; ‘and at once—I dare 
say you guess why.”’ 

“If there was a reason, is it natural I’d remain where you could take me t”” 

“We want no reasons, you must come with us; we’ve nothing to do with 
reasons, cnly to obey orders.” 

Mary dared not ask where they wanted to take him, or why ; he, on the con- 
trary, became violent, and resisted until he was forced from the cottage. Mary 
afterwards remembered that Long Jim took no part in the struggle, but kept 
peering about, looking into the children’s little books, and even taking an ap- 
parent interest in the boy’s education by inspecting his copies. When the po- 
lice secured their prisoner, Long Jim followed in the rear, addressing, to do him 
justice, every now and then, a few consolatory words to the faithful wife, who 
was accompanied by her children. It was a melancholy précession, from the 
wretched cabin in which they had taken refuge since the eyectment, to the house 
where the body was awaiting the inquest. 

The inquest proceeded without throwing any light upon the question as to 
who really committed the act, until the coroner, while addressing the jury, stat- 
ed they were to bear in mind that a portion of a copy book had been used as 
wadding to the implement of destruction, and lodged in the unfortunate gentle- 
man’s coat. 

“It is much to be regretted,” he added, ‘that so little is preserved; but 
here is a part of a name, William M., and a date, October the —; the rest is 
tarn off.” 

‘“‘T ask yer honour’s pardon,” said long Jim, who never serupled intruding ; 
“but maybe you'd be so good as to see if this part corresponds with that.” 
All bent eagerly forward while the coroner fitted the torn edges together, and 
the conclusion of the copy signed by John’s little boy was rendered almost per- 
fect. 

‘‘ Nearly a third of the leaf is still wanting,” said the coroner. 

‘Here, sir,” observed the sergeant of police, “‘is what we found in the pri- 
soner John Magee’s pocket.” 

The “contents” were poor enough—a bit of tobacco, a pocket-handkerchief, 
and the missing portion of the written page! 

The unfortunate John Magee was subsequently executed ; but only on cir- 
cumstantial evidence ; no one came forward to further the ends of justice. 

Poor Mary, unable to ‘face the country” as she called it, wher all was 
over, wandered far into the north, and, we are told, succeeded in bringing up 
her children in industrious habits. A gentleman who knew the circumstances 
recognised her not long since in the neighbourhood of Derry, and with earnest 
words she entreated him “not to sell the pass on her ;”” meaning, not to betray 
her. ‘ There’s none of the children with me now but her,” she said, pointing 
a modest-looking girl who was carding flax at the door ; ‘‘ born after the trouble, 
and knows nothing of it, thongh they had no rale proof of it after all; and sure 
it’s a hard case for me to know that the name of him I took pride in, would 
bring the blush of shame to the face of his own child; the throubles from 
first to last war all about the ‘bit of land,’ and will be to the last, till it’s 
more plenty ; they bring it more into tillage than they used, thank God; but 
that nor nothing else, will ever raise the sod from off the heart of those we 
loved.” 

[The following note, which we find in the same number of the work, suffi- 
ciently points the moral of the story :—] 

NOTE. 

We ask, is it possible that any comparatively unenlightened and unreflect- 

ing man—especially if his mind be exasperated by the infliction of a real or 





imaginary wrong—can read the followmg passage from a speech delivered by 
Mr. O'Connell at a recent meeting of “ Repealers” in Dublin, without finding a 
ready excuse for the crime of assassination he has either committed or con- 
templated !—‘ Mr. O'Connell alluded to the ejection of tenants in Ireland, and 
its consequences. He said landlords were murderers, although they did not use 
the dagger or the musket,when they turned out their poor tenants with their fami- 
lies to starve. In his opinion, it was a more cruel murder when the poor man 
and his wretched family perished by famine and typhus fever. Nobody had yet 
heard any account as to whom Lord Norbury was murdered by. He (Mr. 
O'Connell) believed it could not even yet be proved that that dreadful deed was 
done by one of that class called the people. Nobody had yet heard who had 
murdered Mr. Hall, or Mr. Butler Bryan. Those murders were not worse than 
those committed by the landlords in turning out their poortenantry. Both were 
murders. It was the duty of the Repeal Association to put an end to both. 
What was the remedy? Was it the police or the army! Why, the police and 
the army were on the side of the murderers. They actually tempted the land- 
lords to commit murder with impunity. Were the police or the army any pro- 
tection to the landlords? Why, it was in the parts of the country which were 
filled with police that the landlords who were murdered had lived. He (Mr. 
O'Connell) stood there on the part of his country to put an end to that. To 
set his face against that destruction of human life.” We cannot for a moment 
believe that Mr. O'Connell would seriously counsel murder; but he ought to 
know, that in every part of the country there are unprincipled men, willing and 
eager to construe his dangerous language into an actual warrant to murder, 
where a murder had been committed “by the landlord in turning out his poor 
tenantry.” According, indeed, to the common-sense reading of the passage, 
it is but “an eye for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth.” The unfortunate effect 
of this speech, too, is greatly enhanced by the nature of the three events to 
which the speaker referred as illustrating his case ;—both Lord Norbury and Mr. 
Hall were emphatically good landlords—men who laboured for the improve- 
ment of their estates, and the welfare of their tenantry ; and, perhaps, no crime 
has ever been perpetrated under circumstances that admit of less excuse or apo- 
logy than the murder of Mr. Butler Byran, the most recent murder that has oc- 
curred. Let us picture a village demagogue—and there are few villages in 
the south without, at least, one—carrying to his club the newspaper that con- 
tains the speech, reading and commenting upon the passages we have quoted ; 
and telling the misguided persons over whom he has influence, that this conso- 


‘lation to men who have murdered, and to those who intend to murder, is given 


them by no less a person than “ the Liberator,” the “ advocate,” the “‘ protec- 
tor.” and the “regenerator” of Ireland. 





THE KING OF HOLLAND AND THE PRUSSIAN 
CUSTOMS UNION. 

A considerable sensation seems to have been excited among the diplomatic 
circles by the brusque manner in which the King of Holland has backed out 
of the treaty by which his portion of the Grand Dutchy of Luxemburg was to 
have been incorporated in the Prussian Customs Union. On the 8th of Au- 
gust, the treaty was signed at Berlin by the King of Holland’s Plenipoten- 
tiarie s: onthe 10th of August, M. Von Scherff arrived at Berlin, having left 
the Hague on the 7th, with a declaration that his Sovereign would not ratify the 
treaty, unless positive assurances were given that the existing commercial rela- 

Lasgiibure and Belgium should not be interfered with. This 
refusal to ratify a treaty, on account of a condition not urged before the accre- 
dited ple nipotentiaries had set their signatures to it, is calculated to raise a puz- 
zling question in international law. The mere question, however, whether the 
King of Holland can recede, or whether Prussia is « ntitled to hold him to his 
bargain under the existing circumstances of the case, although of considerable 
interest, inasmuch as its decision will form a precedent in the great system of 
European international law is of minor consequencé compared with the politi- 


tions between 





cal questions which have really ocasioned the discussion. 
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mburg, although subject to the King of Holland, is not part of the 
of Holland, but of the Germanic Confederation. The Germanic 
Confederation is an ee to mate the national character of the states 
at least of a great part of them) formerly subject to the Emperor of Germany. 
When the last Emperor of Germany resigned, he only made apparent a state 
of things which had existed before—the subdivision into a ber of independ 
ent states, many of them ludicrously small, of what had formerly been one 
at state. 
The predominant wish gy sae Germany, subsequent to the War of Li- 
beration in 1813, was to see a German nation established. The selfishness of 
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the German princes was opposed to this consummation. A compromise was 
to. numberof sovereigns was diminished. The princes denuded 
of sovereignty diatized—were allowed certain privileges in the states into 


which they were incorporated ; and the remainder were organized into a confe- 
deration of thirty-nine members, all of whom retained unrestricted sovereignty 
within their own territories, but became bound to act in concert for the preserva- 
tion of the internal peace and independence of Germany. 

This ederation constitutes a national government, in so far that the sub- 
ject of any one of its component states, on migrating to another, acquires im- 
mediately by the mere act of settlement the full rights of citizenship in his 
new home ; and that each state contributes its contingent to an army placed at 
the disposal of the Diet. The existing state of government in Germanny is 

retty nearly what would have existed in England had the noblemen who were 
rds-Lieutenant at the time of the Revolution formed themselves into a senate 
for transacting the foreign diplomatic business of the country, each reserving to 
himself the exclusive management of the domestic affairs of his own county. 
The votes in the Diet are proportioned to the territory and subjects of the 
members ; and as three states—Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria—possess among 
them nearly two-thirds of the superficial extent of the territory of the Confe- 
deration, and nearly two-thirds of its population, a preponderating influence is 
of course conceded to them in the deliberations of the Diet. As a gov- 
ernment, the Confederation is impotent for action and all-powerful for ob- 
struction. 

The impunity given, to local exactions and misgovernment, and the obstacles 
opposed to the extension of industrial operations by such affairs, have naturally 
excited much disaffection throughout Germany. ‘The peasantry are (as they 
are in every country where population does not press very hard on the means 
of subsistence) acquiescent ; the priviliged nobility are fearful of any change, 
lest it should interfere with the slender remnant of their privileges. ‘The desire 
for change, taking the form of the wish to see a fusion of the Gene popula- 
tion into one well-organised state, may be confined as yet to a minority, but 
that minority comprises the greater part of the intelligence and energy of the 
people—men familiar with the details of civil and military business and with 
the commercial relations of the country. Every event, too, that contributes to 
extend knowledge, or to produce a desire for any organic change in any pro- 
vince, has a tendency to swell the ranks of this minority. 

In this state of affairs, the progress of the Prussian Customs Union necessa- 
rily assumesa political character. That Union may be a deep-laid scheme on 
the part of the Prussian Government to extend its political influence over the 
whole of Germany, or it may be meant simply for what it professes to be, an 
arrangement conducive to the developement of the internal industry of Germa- 
ny; still it must neces-arily prove, in the existing condition and temper of the 
German people, the precusor of new political arrangements. The advantage of 
seeing themselves liberated from so many harrassing and expensive lines of 
customs frontiers, has overcome the provincial jealousy of Saxons ani Baveri- 
ans at seeing Prussian functionaries exercising authority in their provinces. 
The first step has. been taken to weaken and obliterate those provincial preju- 
dices, which obstructed, perhaps quite as much as the selfishness of princes, the 
union of Germany into one great state. The next step will be the people be- 
ginning to ask themselves why these customs are levied, and whether one 
central government for the whole of Germany might not be more economical 
than a multiplicity of minor governments, with the addition of a host of Con- 
federation officials, who, if they do no good, still cost something. The Go- 
vernment of Prussia is, by the necessity of its position, a portion of the Move- 
ment party of Germany. The foundations of the might of the Brandenburgh 
Princes were laid when the head of the house threw himself into the ranks of 
the ecclesiastical reformers; their power was consolidated by insurrection 
against the Emperor. The religious toleration of Prussia affording a refuge to 
French Protestant refugees, gave the first impulse to its industry ; the encou- 
ragement of schools and universities has made the nation what it is. The asso- 
ciations which attach to the name of Prussia are among the most glorious of 
which Germany has to boast—the genius of Frederick. and the War of Libera- 
tion in 1813. To the Austrian and Bavarian Governments, Prussia is an object 
of suspicion on account of its enlightened principles ; to the ininor sovereigns of 
Germany on account of its eagernes, known or suspected, to extend its dominions 
Hf, swan absorbing their territories. If at any time the discontented party 
in Germany should be stimulated to action, and an energetic and ambitious 
King or Minister stand at the same time at the head of affairs in Prussia, perso- 
nal pique and political wisdom would alike dictate to that statesman, the expe- 
diency of placing himself at the head of the movement. The advantage which 
would be derived by the inhabitants of Germany from being united into one 
nation under the sovereignty of the Prussian monarch, is unquestionable ; and 
it is the consciousness of this that prompts the opposition now offering in Ger- 
many to the extension of the Prussian Customs Union. 

Of that grein the centre of activity is at this moment in the Hanoverian 
Cabinet. e policy of Austria is always a policy of quiet obstruction rather 
than of quiet effort. Since the dissolution of the Empire, too, Austria seems to 
have ceased almost to regard itself as a German power. Bent upon retaining in 
subjection: its motely pepulation of Italians, Germans, and Sclavonians, it is as 
little inclined to encourage the inhabitants of Austria to remember that they have 
a common nationality with the Germans as to allcw the inhabitants of Venetian- 
Lombardy to remember that they are Italians. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that Austria might almost be brought to consent to the union of the rest 
of Germany into one state, provided its own patrimonial territory were assured 
to it. Not so the King of Hanover, the Duke of Oldenburg, and other princes 
whom such a consummation would deprive of sovereign power. ‘They—some 
who have joined as well as some who have stood aloof from the Prussian Cus- 
toms Union—are now beginning to think that “treaties of union of this na- 
ture are not easily distinguishable from treaties of subjugation,” and to exert 
themselves to prevent the further extension of the Union. 

To representations from Hanover of the danger which threatens his ndepen- 
dence as a sovereign if he join the Prussian League, may perhaps be attributed 
the step lately taken by the King of Holland ; and also the new-born zeal against 
the Prussian Customs Union which has been displayed within a short time by 
English politicians no peg to be friendly to the King of Hanover. But there 
is another motive which has probably contributed to bring the King of Holland to 
the resolution he has adopted. Great stress is laid by the Dutch Government, 
in a defensive note relative to the King’s refusal to ratify the treaty with Prus- 
sia, which has been communicated to the diplomatic corps at the Hague, on the 
disinclination of the inhabitants of Luxemburg to be incorporated into the Prus- 
sian Customs Union. ‘* The above-mentioned memorial (a memorial presented 
by the Prussian Ambassador Extraordinary) starts out from an erroneous suppo- 
sition, viz. that a party in the Grand Dutchy was against the Zollverein ; where- 
as, on the contrary, it was only a party that was for it, while the great majority 
of the country was opposed to it. This is the most sincere conviction which his 
Majesty has obtained on his tour, and during his sojourn in the country.” And 
again—‘ The King declares therefore afresh, that he cannot ratify the treaty of 
the 8th August : but in so doing, he does not consider that he in any way acts 
contrary to the right of nations; which cannot demand, after a sovereign has 
arrived at the conviction that a treaty signed by his plenipotentiaries is inimical 
to the interests of those on whose account the negotiations are made, that his 
(the sovereign’s) signature must be appended as a mere matter of form.” In as- 
signing this motive to his refusal to ratify, the King of Holland is probably in a 
great measure sincere. There is a strong party m Luxemburg which would 
rather have had the dutchy incorporated into Belgium than annexed as a depen- 
dency to the kingdom of Holland ; and that party would be strengthened by any 
act of their sr which should throw obstacles in the way of their profitable 
commerce with Belgium. The apprehension of the King of Holland may have 
been quickened by representations from Hanover; but it is quite true that 
if he wishes to retain Luxemburg quietly, he must make himself popular ; and 
there is therefore no reason to question his sincerity when he assigns a desire to 


gratify the Luxemburgers as his main reason for breaking off the treaty with 
ssia. 


ee 
MISREPRESENTATION OF THE DISTRESSES OF 
THE COUNTRY. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger, Nov. 20. 

Many of the papers, and the provincial journals in particular, still continue 
their statements and complaints of the distress, which, according to them, 
abounds in every part of the kingdom, and more especially in the manufacturing 
districts. 

It suits these writers to declare that church principles and church tyranny are 
on the advance ; that it is becoming as bad in civil matters as in spiritual ; that 
all trade and commerce are perishing under the pernicious counsels of our pre- 
sent ministers and leaving our shores ; that manufactures are wholly at a stand, 
and that mills, and factories, and trading houses are now shut up in all our large 
towns in the north ;—in a word, that desolation is stalking abroad with famine 
at its heels, and that consumption is almost altogether stopped in all articles of 
comfort and convenience, not to say in the very necessaries of life. 








The first picture which these writers hoisted before our eyes, in con ion 
of this statement, was the actual condition of Sheffield, where they asserted that 
more than four hundred houses were empty and unlet,—all the forges and del- 
lows stopped and extinguished, and no employment either for master or man.— 
Upon this, an immediate contradiction appeared in the Sheffield papers, by which 
it is shown that Sheffield, though certainly suffering under the general stagna- 
tion of trade, is much more prosperous than this town was three years ago ; that 
all the representations of empty houses, and unemployed masters and men, are 
a gross fiction ; in short, that the whole statement made up by the whig-radicals 
has not the slightest foundation in truth. 

But it is not our purpose to weary our readers by pointing out these exagge- 
rated and gloomy caricatures, abounding as they do in falsehoods, and having 
no other purpose than to give vent to the party and political disappointment of 
the persons from whom they issue. If it be conceded that the year is not so 
prosperous as might be wished by those who desire to behold private happiness 
and public prosperity on the advance—a very brief consideration of our actual 
condition will sufficiently convince all fair reasoners that we have more cause 
for gratitude than for despair ; that the great sources of national wealth are yet 
unimpaired ; that the obstacles to the natural flow of the stream are merely con- 
tingent and temporary ; that the bed of the river is as full as ever, and that the 
waters are already surmounting the barriers by which their course has hitherto 
been impeded; that by their own natural force alone, ‘ monte decurrens velut 
amnis acri, &c.,” they will soon clear away all opposing incumbrances, and, roll- 
ing them off along their deep channel, will soon again spread plenty and fertility 
on their banks. 

In confirmation of this general proposition it is our present purpose to take 
some prominent facts which cannot well be disputed, and urge them against 
these prophets of evils, these malevolent Prosperos, who, for purposes of their 
own call up the airy forms of these horrors in order to assail us. We shall thns 
establish, we trust, that none of the symptoms of decline are visible in any part 
of our system ; that the lofty and noble stature of this great people is not dwind- 
ling down into a dwarf, but still retains that lordly height amongst nations to 
which so many centuries have raised us. 

“« Self-trust and self-dependence in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by.” 

Amongst those practical results by which the effects of government upon a 
country are to be estimated, and which may readily be assumed as proofs of na- 
tional comfort and prosperity, we consider the steady increase of population to 
be not the least certain. No country in which population flourishes, and is in 
progressive improvement, can be said to be ill governed, or to be visited by any 
disease fatal to its civil condition. 
Now, if we turn to our population tables recently placed before the public, we 
find that the population of Great Britain alone has increased more than two mil- 
lions within the last ten years ; that is, from sixteen millions and a half in the 
year 1831 to eighteen millions six hundred thousand in the present year 1841. 
We certainly shall not attribute this increase to the whig government, though 
they are disposed enough to snatch at it themselves ; we shall not compliment 
the contrivances of men with what is due, in a great degree, to the bounty of 
Providence ; but we insist on the fact so far as to show that the institutions of 
the present goyernment first planted, watered, and brought into maturity this 
unanswerable iMication of national prosperity, and that the whigs only borrowed 
these measures from the conservatives of 1831 and of former periods. 

Will it be denied, indeed, that much of this national increase has been owing 
to the encouragement and protection of agriculture, and from the improvement 
of the soil, which was the basis of Sir R. Peel’s government at that era. 

Again, will it be denied that much of this increase is also owing to the en- 
couragement given by the same conservative government to those new fabrics of 
art and mechanism, which not only in themselves enlarged the compass of enjoy- 
ment for our workmen, but which also, by becoming embodied in our manufac- 
tures, gave us a patent property in the supply of these commodities, and thus 
compelled even foreigners to come for such articles exclusively in the British 
market. But was not all this the result of the principles and practice of the 
conservative government of Lord Liverpool, Sir R. Peel and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, twenty years ago ! 

To these, amongst other measures, we may undoubtedly impute the large 
growth of our population from the year 1793 up to the present time ; the country 
at the former period not containing more than nine millions, whilst in the current 
year the published census of Great Britain—we exclude Ireland—gives us eigh- 
teen millions six hundred thousand. 

The next point on which we might insist in its order would be the state of 
our public revenue ; but as we examined this subject very fully a few weeks 
since, we shall content ourselves for the present with only briefly touching upon 
it, prefacing our observations upon this point with a few preliminary remarks 
upon the savings banks. 

During the last four years we have been visited with ungenial seasons ; our 
harvests have been irregular, scanty, and below an average ; our trade much 
interrupted, not less by the embarrassment in the Mediterranean and Egypt, than 
by the conduct of the semi-barbarous powers in India andChina. All these have 
been temporary adversities in our national condition, and have much affected the 
comforts and accommodation of the middle classes. But in no department, as 
far as we have heard, has there been any permanent diminution in the price of 
labour ; manufacturing employment has been shortened, but there has been no 
reduction in wages. The carpenter, the bricklayer, the stone-mason, the com- 
positor, &c., have just the same rate of wages as in the most prosperous condition 
of trade. Many, indeed, are out of employment, but this proves nothing more 
than that the market of labour is at present redundant ; the test is, that wages 
are not reduced, which shows the health and soundness of the respective trades 
in which the industry and skill of the country are hourly employed. 

We admit that it is an anomaly in political economy that wages should re- 
main the same where the increase of population exceeds the present demand for 
labour ; but our business is with facts, and we have neither leisure nor inclina- 
tion to defend the theories of political speculators. 

Again, the accumulation of the Savings’ Banks has nearly doubled during the 
last fifteen years ; it has vastly outrun the increase of the people ; and it 1s to 
be observed that this is the more surprising as the rate of interest now 
amounts to little more than three pounds per cent. annually ; the public inte- 
rest of money, which is, perhaps, the proper measure of its real value, having 
become reduced to this rate by the conversion of the higher stocks into those of 
lower denomination. 

But how can this vast accumulation of the deposits in the Saving’s Banks be 
reconciled with the alleged poverty of the labouring and mechanical portion of 
the community ? 

But we said that we had still another point to insist upon for the purpose of 
showing the falsehood of these whig statements of national distress, and which 
strikes us to be a most unanswerable one—we mean the amount of the public 
wealth; the actual return of the taxes levied upon and paid by the consumers 
of the nation; that is, by the people at large, or ninety-nine persons out of a 
hundred. Let us look only to this public income as it stands upon the return of 
the last Michaelmas quarter. 

The quarterly accounts of the revenue are, in fact, the only statistical tables 
upon which any reliance can be duly placed, when we inquire into the real con- 
dition, prosperous or adverse, of the people. These tables can tell no falsehoods 
in so far as they speak in monies numbered; they show the measure of our 
trade outward and inward. 

The customs are the main toll-gate through which our commerce goes out and 
returns homeward. Now, if we look to the amount of our customs, we shall 
find a steady increase in all the main articles of British exports and imports. 
Under the new arrangements which have been made, and which indeed are an- 
nually making, for the purpose of reducing the expenses of collection, and for 
meeting the convenience of merchants and traders, the taxation of several ar- 
ticles of our imports has been transferred from the Customs to the Excise, and 
it has thus become difficult in practice to arrive at any certain conclusion by the 
mere act of comparing the tables of one year with those of another. But we 
may still apply ourselves to the comparison of those commodities and manufac- 
tures which remain in the present as in the former tables ; and in such of these 
articles as are of any important account, it will be found, we think, as we have 
above stated, that there is a steady and favourable progression ; and that if the 
amount in any of them be at all reduced, it has become so by the peculiar em- 
barrassments of foreign countries, such as those of the United States, and not 
by any circumstances in our own condition 

The same difficulty of comparison does not apply, or at least in the same de- 
gree, to the respective articles comprehended in our Excise. Now, if we turn 
to the Excise tables, we find that the augmentations upon the Michaelmas quar- 
ter is £244,617 ; that is, nearly at the rate of one million per annum. 

We must therefore again put the question to the common sense of any man 
of candour—how this increase of public consumption, so intimately connected 
with the payment of labour, the demand for employment, and the expenditure 
in wages, can be reconciled with the hideous pictures of public distress drawn by 
the Whig papers ! ‘ 





Sunmary. 


THE ROYAL NURSERY. 

The apartment set apart as the nursery of the infant Prince immediately ad- 
joins the chamber of the Queen, and is frequently visited by Prince Albert, who, 
with the natural pride of paternity, often takes persons into the room to see the 
heir to the Throne. The general opinion of all who have been admitted to a 
sight of the Royal infant is, that he is a finer child than many healthy children 











The nursery breakfast is at half-past seven, and the little Prince is dressed im- 
mediately afterwards. Yee 

The person fortunate enough to have obtained the situation of wet-nurse is 
the wife of Brough, an under servant at Claremont, and was herself, before her 
marriage, a housemaid in the establishment. Several persons, many of whom 
were ladies of ample means, were desirous of having the honour of nursing the 
Prince ; but her Majesty expressed a wish that the person discharging this office 
should come from the neighbourhood of Esher. 

It is understood that the last wet-nurse received £500, and it is said that on 


| the present occasion all the gratuities are to be doubled, in honour of the birth of 


an heir to the throne. 

\_ The Queen and Prince Albert both saw the child of Mrs. Brough, and express- 
ed their anxiety that it should be well taken care of. ‘The expense of placing it 
with a wet-nurse is liberally provided for by her Majesty. —Globe. 


It is very natural that so intense an interest should be evinced by the nation at 
large as to the health and probable recovery of the Queen Dowager, when the 
unbounded charities of her Majesty are taken into consideration ; for it is com- 

uted, that in addition to the many charitable institutions to which her Majesty 
is an annual subscriber, nearly £30,000 is yearly given by that amiable and re- 
vered example of Royalty to promote the erection of churches, the education of 
the children of the poor at national schools, in different parts of this country, 
and the relief of distressed families. Her Majesty’s unlimited benevolence and 
exemplary piety have consequently gained the admiration of a moral and loyal 
people, and everything whieh attaches to her name carries with it an interest 
even to the hearth of the humblest peasant.—Morning Herald. 

Miss Romer, Wilson, and Giubilei, commenced an ent at the Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham, on Monday last, and have been playing in the operas of 
“La Somnambula,” “Cinderella,” and ‘“ Fra Diavolo,”’ to crowded and fash- 
ionable audiences. On Friday, Donizetti’s opera of the “ Love-Spell” was to 
be produced for the benefit of Mr. Wilson ; and on Monday next, the opera of 
‘““ Le Postilion de Lonjumeau,” as adapted to the English stage by Mr. Wilson, 
when in America, is to be played in Birmingham for the first time. 

The Duchess of Buckingham has forwarded £50 to the fund for the relief of 
the distressed Paisley weavers. 

The Earl of Harrowby has given £300 to increase the church accommoda- 
tion within the diocese of Lichfield. Earl Talbot and Viscount Sandon have 
respectively given £100, and the Hon. J. C. and A.C. Talbot £50, in aid of 
the same society. 

Nationa Wearta.—In 1812, Dr. Colquhoun estimated the existing pro- 
perty accumulated by the labours of the population of the British empire, and 
with a probable approximation to the truth, at no less an amount than 2,736,- 
640,000/. The annual income of the country he calculated at upwards of 
430,000,000 sterling. The population increased from 1811 to 1831, nearly 
4,000,000 ; and, asthe increase of production must have some relation to the in- 
crease of numbers, the wealth of the British empire must now be prodigious. 

The election of Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow took place on the 
22d Nov., when the Most Noble the Marquis of Breadalbane was unanimously 
re-clected in all the four nations. 

His Royal Highness the Infant Duke of Cornwall is the first heir-apparent to 
the British Throne who has been born free of the City of London. His illus- 
trious father having been some time since admitted a freeman of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, the young prince obtains his freedom by patrimony, and being 
of full age at his birth, may take up his livery at any time on paying his fee. 

Few persons are aware of the circumstance that the royal infant, in addition 
to his other titles, is also born ‘** Viscount Launceston.” 

When the Duke of Cornwall is shown to the visitors privileged to behold 
His Royal Highness he is dressed en grande tenue, viz., with a purple velvet 
robe and ermine, and a lace cap with a rosette.—Globe. 

From the Naval and Military Gazette. 

Commands.—V ice-Admiral Sir H. Digby, Commander in-Chief at the Nore, 
having been promoted to, Admiral of the Blue, will vacate his command, to 
which he was appointed 27th July, 1840. This is a Vice-Admiral’s command. 

Rear-Admiral Sir E. D. King, Commander-in-Chief at the Brazils and Cape 
of Good Hope, being made Vice-Admiral of the Red, will vacate his com- 
mand, to which he was appointed 29th July, 1840, this being a Rear-Admiral’s 
command. 

Rear-Admiral Sir W. Parker, Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies, is 
promoted to be Vice-admiral of the Blue; but under existing circumstances 
he will probably remain there, as the force on that station has been much in- 
creased, on account of the China war. Otherwise it is a Rear-Admiral’s com- 
mand, to which Sir W. Parker was appointed 12th May, 1841. 

Dock-yards, &c. 4-c.—Rear-Admiral Frederick Warren, Superintendent of 
Plymouth Dock-yard, being promoted to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue, will va- 
cate that post, which he was appointed Ist April, 1837. 

Captain Sir E. Chetham, Superintendent of Portsmouth Victualling yard 
and Haslar Hospital,to which he was appointed 5th April,1838,will vacate, being 
promoted to Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

Capt. Wm Bowles, Comptroller-Genezal of Coast-Guard, to which he was 
appointed 8th July, 1822, has been promoted to Rear-Admiral of the Blue ; but 
as this office is under the Treasury, and one to which the regulations of the 
Naval Service do not apply, it will be at the option of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, at the recommedation of the First Lord of the Admiralty, whether 
the gallant officer, whose conduct gives general satisfaction, shall be permitted 
to continue in his present post after attaming his Flag. It is rumoured that 
Capt. Sir F. Collier will be his successor. 

Captain Samuel Jackson, Superintendent of Pembroke Dock-yard, to which 
he was appointed 19th Feb., 1838, having been promoted to Rear-Admiral of 
the Blue, will vacate. 

Captain Sir Thomas Troubridge, now commanding the Formidable, 84, being 
promoted to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue, will vacate. 

It is very probable that Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Macdonell will continue on the 
Staff in North America, Major-General Pasley will remain in his post at Chat- 
ham, and Sir Charles Frederick Smith at Gibraltar. 

Most sanguinely do we hope that, amongst the honours and distinctions which 
it is expected will be conferred by our Gracious Sovereign at the period of the 
creation of the Prince of Wales; or at the Royal Christening, the veteran 
Chief who so ably commanded our Forces in the Mediterranean, Sir R. Stopford, 
during the important operations in Syria, will be elevated to the Peerage, toge- 
ther with the usual grant of a pension to his two next heirs ; for as yet the gal- 
lant Admiral has not received any mark of Royal favour for his highly merito- 
rious services on that occasion. 

The Supplementary Gazette contains the appointment of Maj.-Gen. G. Brown 
C.B. and K.H. late Lt. Col. in the Rifle Brigade, to be Dep. Adj. Gen. at the 
Horse Guards, in the room of Sir J. Gardiner, K.C.B. promoted to be Lt. Gen. 
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AMERICAN SLAVES AT THE BAHAMAS. 

The Creole which sailed from Norfolk lately with slaves for the New Orleans 
market, was seized on her passage by the negroes, and carried into New Provi- 
dence, one of the Bahama islands. During the struggle for the mastery of the 
vessel, one white was killed and the master severely wounded. On making the 
port a guard was placed on board the vessel by order of the Governor, Sir Fran- 
cis Cockburn, the mutineers, amounting to nineteen, were put in confinement, 
and the remainder set at liberty. 

It is natural that the owners of these slaves should complain of the loss they 
have thus sustained, but the authorities of the island had no choice in the matter. 
There is no law in the colony to hold any one in a state of slavery, and although 
the British Government did on one occasion pay for slaves so set at large on 
this same island, it must be recollected that the case was essentially different at 
that period, because slavery had not been entirely extinguished by Great Britain 
herself. That event having now taken place, it follows that any slave of what- 
ever country becomes free on touching the soil of Great Britain or her posses- 
sions. Nor is England partial or unjust in this respect to other nations, for the 
same principle has always been acted upon in relation to her own colonists when- 
ever they took slaves to England, even before the act of emancipation. This fact 
is well known, for many West Indians lost their slaves when they took them home 
to London as servants. Nay, some lawyers went so far as to say that a slave 
on going on board of a British man-of-war while lying in a West India harbour 
emancipated himself; and a claim of that kind, if we recollect aright, was made 
in favour of a slave some years since in the island of Antigua. 

We do not know what course the Queen’s Government will take when called 
upon to give up the mutincers. That fugitive criminals—except for political 
offences—should be mutually surrendered between nations, we have always con- 
tended ; but then it must be mutual. One nation must not claim it from another 











of two months old. His features are larger than those of the Princess Royal. 


and refuse it herself. If England should waive the consideration of the Creole’s 
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mutineers being slaves, and surrender them as criminals, it will be the speediest 
mode of ending the discussion. She would in that case too be under the neces- 
sity of waiving the case of the Bambers, who were, by the action of the Federal 
Courts, acting under the direction of the Cabinet at Washington, taken out of 
the custody of the Consul after they had been surrendered by the authorities of 
the State. The Bambers had committed murder in Ireland ; so had Dr. Holmes 
in Canada, adding to his offence the crime of adultery, yet this person as well as 
the Bambers are at large in the United States, and all applications for them have 
been refused. 

These facts and considerations seem to urge upon us the necessity that exists 
for the adoption of some uniform system of mutual surrender in cases of crimi- 
nals fleeing from justice. It is unseemly that the two most enlightened nations } 
upon earth, living under the government of laws, should give shelter to cut-throats 
and murderers who set all laws at defiance. We should be glad to see the sub- 
ject attract the attention of Congress forthwith. 

Of the process adopted at Nassau for setting the Creole’s people at liberty, 
we are not informed ; it was probably done by writ of Habeas Corpns, in which 
case the Court of Queen’s Bench had no alternative but to liberate them, there 
being no law in existence under which they could be kept under restraint. It 
is, however, a matter of serious inquiry on the part of the American Government 
to know what is to be done in subsequent cases of this sort, for the loss of pro- 
perty is very considerable. _It would seem to be a subject of legitimate negoti- 
ation between the two Cabinets to devise means and to establish stipulations by 
which American slaves brought into British ports by mutiny, shipwreck, or other 
unavoidable accident, should be restored to their owners. The carrying of 
slaves from one part of the United States to another is perfectly legal in those 
States ; yet if an American citizen so engaged should be near a British port with 
his crew and negro passengers famishing for want of water, or sinking from his 
vessel having spruag a leak, he must either perish where he is or enter the dread- 
ed port where his property will be confiscated. Take another case. Suppose 
a Turkish Pacha moving with his harem of six wives to take possession of his 
pachalic, should be driven by stress of weather into Malta, Gibraltar, or any Bri- 
tish port in the Mediterranean—would it be fair to prosecute the follower of the 
Prophet for poligamy because the laws of England allow an Englishman only 
one wife? Or should the five supernumeraries have the power of running away 
from their lord and master because the British law declares the first wife to be 
the only wife ? 








The case, we say, is a special one, and should be so negotiated. If under- 
taken in a proper and friendly spirit we think that some arrangement can be 
made by which these irritating difficulties may be obviated. 





It is truly gratifying, but to us not surprising, to learn that the new Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland has been received with such enthusiastic marks of esteem 
by all ranks, classes, and features of political faith ; evidently marking the regard 
in which political integrity and independence of character are held, and demon- 
strating pretty clearly that conservative principles are not so hateful in Irish eyes 
as some have pretended. The first Levee of his Excellency was brilliant in the 
highest degree, and it was universally admitted that the dignified yet courteous 
bearing of Earl de Grey were every way becoming his exalted position. On the 
presentation of an address from the City Quarter Sessions Grand Jury, his lord- 
ship took occasion to say a few words of himself and his plan of government, 
which convey a happy idea of the good to be expected under his administration. 
We quote the passage to this effect from a British paper, as follows : 

EARL DE GREY’S IRISH POLICY. 

Dusuin, Nov. 24.—The City Quarter Sessions Grand Jury presented an ad- 
dress of congratulation yesterday to the Lord Lieutenant. His Excellency hay- 
ing delivered an answer, addressed the gentlemen composing the deputation in 
a strain of emphatic eloquence. A morning paper gives the following outline of 
the noble Earl's observations :—* It has been said,” said his Excellency, ‘that 
Sir R. Peel will find Ireland the great difficulty of his Government ; but in this 
opinion [I did not concur ; and the general expression of the approval of the prin- 
ciple of his Government that [ have already received here convinces me that Ire- 
land will be no difficulty at all. Ihave spent my life in retirement ; I have never 
joined the war of parties. I have never uttered a political sentiment which could 
be reported against me now. I have come to this country in the character of an 
honest man, determined to carry out the principle of a just and impartial govern- 
ment, and I am not fearful that I shall be disappointed. You, gentlemen,-re- 
present a large and influential class of the inhabitants of this great city, and, like 
the veins and arteries of the human body, distributing the vital current to its va- 
rious members, you will answer my purpose in communicating to the various cir- 
cles of your fellow-citizens whom you represent, and to whom I cannot have ac- 
cess, my determination to carry out in my government the principles for which 
you have given me credit in your address.”’ 

It is most satisfactory to read such sentiments from the Lord Lieutenant, from 
a man of so much personal worth; and confidently we may hope that all will 
go well with him and with Ireland, especially as the wise and the good so gene- 
rally support him. 

In the midst of this, however, it is painful to perceive the malevolence with 
which the new Lord Mayor of Dublin deports himself towards his Excellency, 
and the eagerness with which he still agitates and pursues his plans of disorga- 
nization. Of the mischiefs of agitation and agitators a strong illustration is given 
in Hall’s “ Ireland ;” where the steps are pointed out by which credulous igno- 
rance advances in the mazes of error until it arrives at crime, and reaps the 
melancholy fruits. How frequently are feuds thus recklessly produced between 
iandlord and tenant, employer and employee, by sordid, base, and frequently 
wicked and treacherous interlopers ! 





*,* The very extensive Brevet in both Army and Navy, made in honor of an 
heir to the throne, will be found in the last page ofthis sheet. Our military and 
naval readers, and their connexions, are so numerous that we could not avoid 
giving insertion to this promotion, long as the list is. ‘The document, however 
will serve to give all readers some idea of the immense establishments support- 
ed by those little dots in the ocean called Great Britain and Ireland. It is but 
a small part of the army and navy that find occupation at home—they are em- 
ployed in colonies and on foreign stations in every part of the globe. The 
sun never sets upon British dominions ; and the tap of the drum at revezlle, 
as Mr. Webster beautifully expressed himself in one of his best speeches,—is 
continuous around the whole circuit of the earth! The warlike deeds of 
those soldiers and sailors are known to all nations, for they have been 
achieved every where. Where is there a spot which does not bear record of 
England’s glory—where a corner of the earthin which her sons have not pour- 
ed out their blood to uphold her name, or where a monument might not be 
erected tothe memory of some gallant spirit who had there died for her? 
This thought is beautifully wrought out by Mrs. Hemans in one of her earlier 
poems. 

ENGLAND'S DEAD. 
Son of the Ocean Isle ! 
Where sleep your mighty dead 
Show me what high and stately pile 
Is rear’d o’er Glory’s bed 
Go, stranger! track the deep, 
Free, free, the white sail spread ! 
Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, 
Where rest not England’s dead 
On Egypt’s burning plains, 
By the pyramid o’erswayed, 
With fearful power the noon-day reigns, 
And the palm-trees yield no shade. 
But let the angry sun 
From heaven look fiercely red, 
Unfelt by those whose task is done ! 
There slumber England's dead 
The hurricane hath might 
Along the Indian shore, 
And far, by Ganges’ banks at night, 
Is heard the tiger’s roar. 
But let the sound roll on! 
It hath no tone of dread, 
For those that from their toils are gone ; 
There slumber England's dead 


Loud rush the torrent-floods 
The western wilds among, 

And free, in green Columbia’s woods 
The hunter’s bow is strung. 


But let the floods rush on! 

Let the arrow’s flight be sped ! 
Why should they reck whose task is done ? 

There slumber England's dead ! 


The mountain-storms rise high 
In the snowy Pyrenees, 

And toss the pine-boughs through the sky, 
Like rose-leaves on the breeze. 


But let the storm rage on ! 

Let the forest-wreaths be shed ! 
For the Roncesvalles’ field is won, 

There slumber England’s dead. 


On the frozen deep’s repose 

*Tis a dark and dreadful hour, 
When round the ship the ice-fields close, 

To chain her with their power. 


But let the ice drift on ! 

Let the cold-blue desert spread ! 
Their course with mast and flag is done, 

There slumber England’s dead. 


The warlike of the isles, 
The men of field and wave ! 

Are not the rocks their funeral piles, 
The seas and shores their grave ? 


Go, stranger ! track the deep, 

Free, free the white sail spread ! 
Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, 

Where rest not England’s dead. 





ARRIVAL OF SIR CHARLES BAGOT. 

Her Majesty’s ship-of-the-line Iliustrious, 72, Capt. Erskine, having on board 
the Governor-General of Canada, arrived at this port gn Thursday, having sailed 
from Falmouth on the 24th ult. She is said to be the first English line of bat- 
tle ship that has visited this port since the Revolution. 

On her arrival at quarantine, the British Consul, Mr. Buchanan, proceeded 
thither in the steamboat Frances, for the purpose of bringing His Excellency up 
to the city ; but on account of the storm, he decided to remain on board the ship 
until to-day. A suit of apartments has been taken for him at the Globe Hotel. 
It is understood he will leave us for Canada on Monday next. 

The Illustrious, it is said, will not come up the city, as she is to take her de- 
parture in a few days. She is anchored at quarantine. 

The followirig is a list of officers according to the last Navy List. 

Captain, John E. Erskme, Commander, Arthur Forbes. Lieutenant, Charles 
H. Beddoes, George K. Ogilvy, R. Strode Hewlett, James E. Katon, Gil- 
bert B. Rutherford, Wallace Houston F. L. Additional—William H. Ken- 
nedy, Hay E. S. Winthrop, Captain Mar.—Hugh Evans, 2d Lieutenant Mar. 
—P.H. Fellowes, Charles F. Menzies. Master—James Brown. Surgeon, 
Chaplain—Allen Fielding. Purser—Joseph Mason. Navy Instructor 
and Schoolmaster—Alfred W. Lane. Assistant Surgeon—Gilbert T. M. 
Martin, : Jas Clark, m. d. (act.): James Laird (act.) 





Lord Morpeth arrived in town a day or two since from Boston on his way to 
Washington. 

We have inserted an article from Bell’s Messenger on the prevailing distress 
in Great Britain. We admit that the distress is very great, caused by the de- 
ficient crops of the last three years, and the general disruption of trade through- 
out the mercantile world; but at the same time we are satisfied that the 
pictures of distress are much overcharged, and that this is done by a certain 
portion of the British press from political rather than patriotic motives. 

We earnestly call attention to the article on the German Custom House 
League—a subject to which we shall revert next week. If Holland and Ha- 
nover see in the extension and consolidation of this League, a design or even 
tendency to carry with it political power and aggrandizement to Prussia, we 
cannot be surprized at their opposition. 


She Drama. 


Our lucubrations on passing affairs under this head have hitherto been given 
upon a somewhat confined scale, appearing upon the cover of the Albion, and 
having therefore but a limited circulation. We flatter ourselves that even then 
we were able to exercise some salutary influence, and to render some assistance 
to those who patronise matters included therein. 








If it be true, as we would 
fain believe, that our remarks on this subject have any useful or entertaining 
tendency, their sphere of operation will now be greatly enlarged, as they will 
henceforth form an integral part of the plan on which The Albion is conducted, 
and will fall under the observation of all its readers. We need scarcely say 
that, the enlarged dissemination of our remarks will render us if possible, more 
careful tc be full and clear on what we treat ; more candid we cannot be ; and 
it will ever be our endeavour to uphold those subjects on the best grounds 
they present for maintenance, namely :—Taste, Refinement, Wit, and sound 
morality. 

Park Theatre.—At length then The Elssler has really completed her north- 
ern engagements and departs forthwith to charm in another atmosphere. We 


are glad of this, but let us not be misunderstood in saying so, for we can readily 
and cheerfully add our meed of praise to that of the public voice generally, in 
testimony of talents which have never been equalled on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and perhaps, never surpassed anywhere. Besides her elegant Pas Seuls 
such as the Cachucha, the Cracovienne, El Jaleo de Xeres,and others, and besides 
her admirable performances in the ballet, Mdlle. Elssler has proved herself an 
accomplished mistress of a subtle and interesting language,—that of panto- 
This 
last we consider the nobler, although the other may be the more generally at- 
tractive talent, and we should not be surprised to find that this charming artiste 
piques herself upon her characters in ‘‘The Bayadere,” “La Tarantule,” 
“ Nathalie,” and “The Gypsey,” where the mental qualifications are more 
largely developed, rather than in ‘“‘ The Sylphide,” and others which depend 
chiefly on the dancer. Considered without reference to other interests we 


mime,—by which she evinces powers of thought as well as of action. 


should in truth be sorry to lose her, but so greatly has she absorbed public at- 
tention at the theatres, and so greatly do all other dramatic interests suffer in 
the conflict, that we are again obliged to say we are glad of her departure, at 
least for a season, and that now we may hope for a resuscitation of the regular 
drama. 

It cannot be,—at least our mind refuses the belief—that the exhibition of 
personal and physical qualities, however transcendent we may admit them to 
be,should permanently lay prostrate that qualification of the intellect and mental 
discrimination which is the noblest attribute of human nature. It cannot be 
that, because we have been for a time delighted with brilliant scintillations, we 
should be unfit to bear the steady and subdued light of reason, or the equally 
steady but stronger blaze of the poetic flight. It cannot be that the elass of 
entertainment which has not only subsisted but been advancing in refinement, 
from the earliest ages of the world to the present, which no political shocks or 
changes could annihilate, which in barbarous no less than in civilized commu- 
nities has maintained its influence, and which is so general in every region of 
the globe, and every state of society, as almost to be considered an innate ne- 
cessity of our nature, should all at once lose its influence in the public mind and 
sink into hopeless obscurity. No, the fault is not in the insufficiency of the en- 
ertainment, the paucity of the wit. or the lack of vigour in the language ; it is to 
be found, we suspect, in a vitiated system of conducting theatrical business, ori- 
ginating in London management, and, by necessity followed up by all who 





must take their cue from thence. Hence the physical senses have been grati- 
fied whilst those of the mind have been starved ; hence a sickly appetite has 
been induced which must be pampered by gradually increased quantities of 
noxious food, to the imminent danger of taste in its vital qualities, and hence, 
as it is ever found in such cases, the purifying process, preparatory to the re- 
turn of a more healthy tone of mind, is dreaded and postponed ; we are con- 
scious of our sickness, know the nature of our disease, believe in the proposed 
remedy, but have not the fnoral courage to submit to the process. 





We cordially thank the Park management that we have a promise of suc- 
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announcement, and we feel quite assure the 
Mr. Simpson will fulfil all this ; there are, however, one or 
\ which his cares should be directed, and which are of no 
small importance to the general effect. In the first place the apportionment of 
parts to the ascertained capabilities of the actors in his establishment—in other 
words the cast of the characters—should be an exercise of hiscool and deliberate 
judgment, and carried into execution with inflexible determination ; secondly his 
rehearsals should be conducted with regard to the utmost possible minuteness 
of propriety, no point should be deemed too insignificant to be overlooked, the 
entrance and exit of a messenger, the manner in which he salutes or addresses 
the party to whom he comes, the positions of the mise em scene, and all the 
other thousand small proprieties tend to make up the perfect performance. 
Thirdly, the ranting actor should be admonished, the tame or the timid actor 
should be stimulated, the “ eagging” actor should be restrained, the spirited 
actor should be encouraged. Our “ thirdly” no less than our “ firstly” we are 
aware can easily be suggestive, but a manager, however absolute he is thought 
to be,finds it hard work to perform them ; nothing less than ar iron resolution can 
carry him through them. Fourthly, his carpenters and scene-shifters should be 
quite familiar and well-arranged with their business ; for, not unfrequently an 
excellent scene, or even an excellent play is marred by the clumsiness of 
persons. Fifthly—and this we press earnestly—the stage should not wait an 
unreasonable while, neither should actors occupy themselves too long in chang- 
ing their costume. These faults have been occasionally noticed of late by au- 
diences, and they certainly do require amendment. 

Perhaps we may be thought to have travelled out of the line of our 
duty in offering these suggestions ; they spring, however, from an earnest de- 
sire to see the “ Old Drury” of New York once more the temple of the Classic 
Drama, and flourishing as it was wont to flourish. Our notions also may be 
erroneous, but they are sincere and deliberate. May they be put aside for bet- 
ter: 

Mr Placide and Miss Cushman have returned from Philadelphia, and “ Lon- 
don Assurance” is again the order of the theatre. Mr. Abbott Sos commenced 
an engagement here ; he plays the character of Dazzle, a part to which his live- 
ly habits and easy manner lend important charms. Mr. Placide took his first 
benefit on Wednesday evening, on which occasion The Elssler contributed her 
very influential aid, and the play of ‘“‘ London Assurance” was acted ; we need 
hardly add that the very deserving beneficiary had an excellent house. 

Bowery Theatre.—The two ‘“ Napoleon” pieces keep their ground here ad- 
mirably. ‘The first, called “‘ The Battle of Waterloo,” was well established as 
a spectacle some time ago ; it had a long run of good houses, and was with- 
drawn before its influence was exhausted, only to make room for other novel- 
ties. Its conjunction, therefore, with the magnificent pageant which forms its 
supplement renders the interest complete, and the spectators are at once en- 
chanted with the scene before them, and have reminiscences called up of the 
great drama in the history of nations of which these are, with all their excel- 
lencies, but weak representations. We learn that the manager has in prepara- 
tion one of those comic trifles which please by the aid of the mechanism and 
tricks, and thought to be suitable to the season :—whether it is to be a harlequi- 
nade, or what else, we have not been informed. 

Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre.—The new piece called “ Eliza Cluppins” is @ 
burlesque intended to hit every absurdity in every class of dramatic production. 
Hence it is a mixture of bombast and slang, it includes every class of horror, 
mystery, fighting, comic incident, feasting, dancing, disguise, vocalism, &c. 
&c. &c. It is pronounced by many to be the acme of ridiculous trash ;—and 
so it is, and such it is meant to be; for unless the object be kept in view, it is 
insufferably vulgar, but with that understanding, its humour is restored. One 
of the very best pieces performed here is ‘“‘ The two Figaros.” It is an able 
supplement to ‘t The Barber of Seville’ and ‘“* The Marriage of Figaro ;” it 
contains all the intricacy of intrigue which is incidental to a Spanish plot, and 
the music in it consists mainly of gems from Mozart and Rossini. We some- 
times wonder that an establishment like that of The Park should not take up 
this very clever operetta, and perform it with all the advantages which such a 
theatre possesses. The actors at the Olympic seem to have all caught cold; a 
general hoarseness prevailed. 


CONCERTS. 

Mr. Braham’s Concert at Rutger’s Institute —This distinguished vocalist is 
again among us, delighting multitudes with the tasteful utterance of that voice 
which has never been surpassed in richness or volume. He has resumed the 
routine by which his last visit was marked, and delightfully fills up a whole 
evening by his own unaided exertions. The concert to which we here refer was 
given on Tuesday evening last, when he gave achoice selection of the most 
popular songs for which he has long been celebrated, and charmed as usual the 
ears of his audience. 

Annual Concert of the Euterpean Society.—This excellent and long-establish- 
ed society gave their annual concert on Tuesday evening last, at the Apollo 
Saloon. A full and efficient orchestra attended, consisting mainly of members ; 
these were led in spirited style by Dr. Quin ; the performances were ably assist- 
ed by Mrs. Phillips, Messrs. Horn, Horn, jun., and Munson, in the vocal de- 
partment, and by Messrs. Boucher (Violoncello), U. C. Hill (Violin), Kossow- 
ski (Pianoforte), and Kyle, jun. (Flute), as obligato instrumentalists. A 
clever composition called an ‘‘ Euterpean Overture,” by Mr. Horn, was the 
opening piece ; Mr. Horn also sang “Stand to your guns” in capital style ; 
this was loudly encored, but he, with permission, substituted the beauti- 
ful old ballad of ‘Jess Macfarlane” which was warmly applauded. ‘The in- 
strumental solos were given to general satisfaction, but we must particularise, 
as the gem of this department, the beautiful performance of Mr. Kyle, Junr. 
We speak not of his execution which is well known to be neat, rapid, and dis- 
tinct ; but there was an old air introduced in the performance,—an Irish one 
we believe, and known by the name of “ Kitty Tyrrel,” which he played with 
the most touching expression, and drew down great and deserved plaudits. 

Mr. Horn’s Grand Concert at the Tabernacle-—This splendid musical treat 
will be given on Monday evening ; we perceive with pleasure that a capital ar- 
ray of talent is secured in order to carry it into effect, and that the bill of fare 
is of the highest order of musical provision. Of the first it may be sufficient 
to name Madame Spohr-Zahn, Mr. Braham, and Signor De Begnis, besides Mr. 
and Mrs. Horn, and other efficient strength, as vocalists, and Dr. Hodges, 
Messrs. Keyzer, Timm, and Hill as principal instrumentalists, to give assurance 
of superior execution of the music. These will be aided by the principal mem- 
bers of the New York Sacred Music Society in the Choruses, and of the Eu- 
terpean Society in the Orchestral department ; thus rendering the performance 
really a Musical Festival. ‘The first part will consist of a selection from Horn’s 
Oratorio of “'The Remission of Sin” a work which obtained the approbation 
of musical critics when it was first performed here with the assistance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood, who also warmly admired it. ‘The second part will be of a 
miscellaneous nature, in which among other novelties we perceive that Braham 
and De Begnis will sing a duet from “*' The Barber of Seville,” and Mr. Keyzer 
will play a solo on the violin, being a composition of the celebrated Spohr. We 
feel assured that this will be a magnificent affair, and grateful to musical tastes. 
Apprehending that the performance may be a lengthened one we perceive that 
it is intended to commence at half past seven. 





*.* The very beautiful type in which our paper appears is from the Foundry 
of Mr. Geo. ’B. Lothian, of this city. It may perhaps gratify Mr. L. if we 
thus publicly state, that we are every way satisfied with it. 

Mr. Thomas Peele will collect the subscriptions for this paper, in Mobile and 
Montgomery, (Ala.) and in the principal towns in Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, Virgmia, Maryland, and Delaware, with the exception of the City of 
Charleston, (S.C.) for which place Mr. George Oates is still the Agent. 





INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRIC- 
: TURES, AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 

HE undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
T Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, and in the Medical College 
of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established an In- 
stitution for the accommodation of patients labouring under Calculous Affections, 
Strictures, Fistule, Diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, &c. ' 

The following reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 

Ist. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuring fit apartments 
for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hotels. 

2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 
the urine) has, toa greatextent, superseded Lithotomy, (or cutting for stone in the 
bladder,) and it is well mown that few surgeons have sufficient patients to make it 
an object for them to acquire the knowledge, or procure the instruments necessary bee 
that operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined to a very limi 
number. , “fe 

3d. He has lon; n aware of the propriety of practitioners devotin their time and 
attention to those branches of the profession to which they feel themselves particular- 
ly adapted, and in which they have sought knowledge and gained experience. 

As the Members of the Profession are generally aware that the undersigned has prac- 
tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted much of his time to diseases of the hea age 
organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet with the approbation of his friends in 
the profession, and the public. e 

Any y= desiring further information, may apply, personally or b eter i _= 
at No. 9 Park Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M. D. 
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THE ARMY. 

War-Orricr, Nov. 23, 1841.—Her Majesty has been 
leased to appoint the following officers to take rank by 
revet as tnnansieliel, The commissions to be dated 
23d Nov. 1841. 

To be GENERALS :— 
Lieutenant-Generals, John Lord Strafford, G.C.B. 
Rt.Hn.Sir G.Murray,G.C.B. Sir T.M.Brisbane,Bt.G.C.B. 
Rt.Hn.Sir J. Kempt, G.C.B. Sir Alex. Halkett 
Sir E. Lloyd \Sir W. Keir Grant, K.C.B. 
Matthew Sharpe Lord R. E. Somerset, G.C.B. 
Richard Blunt Hon. A. A. Boyle Travers 
Sir Henry Bayly \Sir Thomas Bradford, G.C.B. 
Francis S. Rebow \John Granby Clay 
Gerard Gosselin 'Gage John Hall 
Sir F. P. Robinson, G.C.B. |Hon. W. De Blaquiere 
Sir A. R. Dillon, Bart. \Sir Thos. Browne 
Duncan Darroch Sir John Lambert, G.C.B. 
Sir Phineas Riall Sir J. W. Gordon, Bt.G.C.B. 
William Brooke Sir Thos. Gage Montresor 
Sir T. Molyneaux, Bart. \Sir Ralph Darling 
John Vincent Sir Robert Thos. Wilson 
Sir Wm. Hutchinson MatthewLordAylmer,G:C.B. 

To be LIEUTENANT-GENERALS :— 

Major-Generals, \Sir J. F. Fitzgerald, K.C.B. 
Robert Ellice ‘Sir A. B. Clifton, K.C.B. 
Sir John Buchan, K.C.B. | W. Cornwallis Eustace, C.B. 
Sir Maurice Chas. O’Connell! Lord Greenock, K.C.B. 
Cosmo Gordon ‘Effingham Lindsay 
Sir Hugh Gough, G.C.B. _ [Philip Philpot 
Sir Jas. Macdonnell, K.C.B. Sir Alex. Leith, K.C.B. 
Sir Andw. Pilkington, K.C.B.|Sir Francis Count Rivarola 
Alexander Bethune ‘Sir John Browne 
Sir John Gardiner, K.C.B. Hon.Sir R.L.Dundas, K.C.B. 

George Middlemore, C.B. (Hon. H. Arbuthnot, C.B. 
Jas. Lomax \Sir R. Arbuthnot, K.C.B. 
Jas. Wallace Sleigh, C.B. |G. G.C. L’Estrange, C.B. 
Alex. Nesbitt |Sir T. Pearson, C.B. 

Sir Wm. Gabriel Davy, C.B.'Sir D. L. Gilmour, K.C.B. 
Sir Chas. Wm. Maxwell,C.B.\Sir G. H. Bromley Way, C.B. 
Mark Napier \Sir J. Douglas, K.C.B. 

John Wardlaw \Sir J. Waters, K.C.B. 

Wm. Augustus Johnson \Sir W. Macbean, K.C.B. 
Seeahen Hates ‘Sir W. P. Carrol, C.B. 

Sir Jas. Kearney |Highe Hon. Sir H. Hardinge, 
Thos. Foster | K.C.B. 

John Le Mesurier ‘Sir W. Cotton, G.C.B. 

Hon. John Ramsay John Clitherow 
Robert Owen \Sir John Hanbury 

To be MAJOR-GENERALS :— 

Colonels, W. Crosse, C.B., hf-p. unat. 

M. Mahon, hf-p. Yrk. rangers|W. F. P. Napier, C.B., hf-p. 
Sir A. Maclaine,C.B.,hf-p.un.; 43d foot 
J. Hay, C.B., hf-p. unat. J. Duffy, C.B., hf-p. unat. 
W. Wood, C.B., hf-p. 41st ft.|H. Daubeny, hf-p. 83d foot 
Sir W.Warre, C.B., hf-p..un.'D. Mercer, C.B., hf-p. unat. 
C. A. A’Court, C.B., hf-p.|F. M. Milman, hf-p. unat. 

Greek inf. J. Reeve, hf-p. unat. 

G.C.D’Aguilar,C.B.,hf-p.un. J. Tonson, C.B., hf-p. 37th ft. 
G. O'Malley, C.B., hf-p. un. 'W. A. Gordon, C.B., hf-pay 
P. D'Arcy, hf-p. 7th gar. bat.| 95th foot 
E. R. J. Cotton, hf-p. 10th ft. S. A. Goodman, C.B., hf-pay 
C. Tumer, hf-p. unat. | 48th foot 
W. F.B. Loftus, hf-p. 38th ft. T. Kebah, C.B., hf-p. 58th ft. 
G. Burrell, C.B., 18th foot |S. Lambert, hf-p. unat. 

J. Ogilvie, C.B., hf-p. unat. J. Fremantle, C.B., hf-p. un. 
J. Farrer, hf-p. Greek inf. Lord G. W. Russell, G.C.B., 
T. B. Aylmer, hf-p. 9th foot | hf-p. unat. 

H. J. Riddell, assistant quar- E.B.WynyardC.B., hf-p. un., 

termaster-general J. Fergusson, C.B., half-pay 

R.G.Elrington, C.B.,47th ft. Cold. guards 
H.C.E.Vernon,C.B.,hf-p. un./T. W. Brotherton, C.B., 16th 
J. Ready, hf-p. lst gar. bat. | light dragoons 
Sir J. A. Hope, K.C.B., half-/Sir A. J. Dalrymple, ~p#2d 

pay unattached | garrison battalion. 

Sir R. J. Harvey, C.B., hf-p. Sir J. H. Reynett, Bart, hf-p. 

Portuguese service | 62d foot 

Sir D. Hill, C.B., hf-p. unat. 'W. Smelt, C.B., hf-p. unat. 

Sir E. K. Williams, K.C.B.,)W. Wemys, hf-p. 93d foot 
9th foot |\George,Earl of Munster, hf-p. 

B. Camac, hf-p. unat. unattached 

R. M’Douall, C.B., half-pay J. Bell, C.B., hf-p. assistant 
Glengarry fencibles uartermaster-general 

Sir R. Armstrong, hf-p. unat.\S. B. Auchmuty, C.B., hf-p. 

Sir F.Stovin,K.C.B.,hf-p. un.| 8th gar. bat. 

Sir G. Campbell, Bart., C.B.,'T. Lightfoot,C. B.,hf-p.45th ft 
hf-p. unat. A. D. Faunce, C.B., inspect. 

R. G. Hare, C.B., hf-p. unat.| _ field offi. of a recruit. dist. 

A.Thomson,C.B.,hf-p.98th ft}G. Brown, C.B., rifle brigade 

F. G. Heriot, C.B., hf-p. Ca-| Lord F. Fitzclarence, hf-p.un. 
nadian voltigeurs J. Aitcheson, Scots’ fslr. gds. 

To be COLONELS :— 
Lieutenant-Colonels, B Drummond,Scots fuslr gds, 

M Everard, CB, 14th foot | Hon Sir E Cust, hf-p, unat, 
C Bisshopp, CB, 11th foot ID Daly, hf-p, unat, 

C P Ellis, hf-p, roll’s regt, |W Chamberlayne, hf-p, unat, 
W W Higgins, hf-p, unat, |H Salwey, hf-p, unat, 
SirWRClayton,Bt,hf-p,unat, |H Dwyer, hf-p, unat, 

F H Dawkins, hf-p, unat, de-|J Gurwood, CB, hf-p, unat, 

puty quarter-master-gen in|\J E Cairnes, hf-p, unat, 
the Ionian Islands. F J Davies, hf-p unat 

W Macadam, hf-p, unat, H R Wyatt, hf-p, unat, 
Hn G Cathcart, Ist drag gds J Fraser, hf-p, 1st rl vet bat, 
J Spink, hf-p unat \J Peel, hf-p, unat, 

J Jackson, 6th drag gds, J Shelton, 44th foot 

R C Mansel, hf-p, unat, iC King, insp fidoff,of recrt dis, 
G P Bradshawe, 77th foot |Sir HF airfax, Bart, hf-p,unat, 
T Dobbin, hf-p, unat, 'M Beresford, 3d foot 
J Drummond, hf-p, unat, iJ C Chatterton, 4th drg gds, 
R F M Browne, hf-p, unat, (J. Vandeleur, 10th light drag, 
J Freeth, hf-p royal stff corps, |J H Lord Howden, hf-p, unat, 

assistnt, quartrmstr-gen’ral|J M‘Alpine, hf-p, unat, 

F Le Blanc, hf-p, unat, J A El of Rosslyn, 9th It drg, 
G W Horton, hf-p, unat, W T Knollys,Scots fuslr gds, 
J B Riddlesden, hf-p unat [W F O'Reilly, hf-p, royal 
Sir C R O’Donnell,hf-p, unat,! African corps 
TChaplin, Cldstrm rgt ft gds,/C F R Lascelles, gren. ft gds, 
J Leslie, 4th foot |E Studd, hf-p, unat, 

J Fleming, hf-p, unat, \C S Campbell,CB, hf-p, Ist ft 
E P Buckley, hf-p, unat, IR Bartley, 49th foot 
R Doherty, 3d W I regt, HR Ferguson, gren, ft, gds, 
E Byam, hf-p, unat, E F Gascoigne, gren ft gds, 
W Rogers, hf-p, unat, \j Considine, hf-p, unat, 

C O Prendergast, hf-p unat,'H Craig, hf-p. 100th foot 
G Earl of Lucan, hf-p, unat,|R Beauchamp, hf-p, unat, 

T Drake, hf-p, unat, L, B Lovell, 15th light drag. 
C Yorke, hf-p, unat, Hn G R Abercromby,hf-p, un 

J Hogge, hf-p, unat, H Armytage,hf-p,22d Igt drg, 

H Custance, 10th foot |A M Maxwell, 36th foot 

J H Richardson, hf-p, unat, |St J A Clerke, hf-p, unat, 

Sir J R Eustace, hf-p, unat, |H DuVernet, hf-p,rl staff cps, 

H Stisted, hf-p, unat, R Wallace, hf-p, unat 


To be LIEUTENANT-COLONELS :— 
Majors, W F Porster, hf-p unat, 
C C Michell, hf-p, Portu-'\W Beetham, 54th foot 
uese service F Johnston, hf-p unat, 
F Meade, hf-p, unat, F A M Fraser, on a particu- 
J Wildman, hf-p, unat, lar service in Canada 
F Champagne, hf-p, 35th ft, A H Trevor, 95th foot 
W Bragge, hf-p, unat, SirG T Temple, Bt, hf-p un, 
A Goldsmid, hf-p, unat, \R R W Brett, hf-p unat, 
G W Prosser, hf-p, unat, (|C M Maclean, 72nd foot 
E M‘Arthur, hf-p, unat, |Hon A F Southwell, hf-p un, 
J W Parsons, hf-p, unat, W H Dutton, hf-p, unat, 
D H Macdowall, hf-p, unat,!Hon GT Keppel, hf-p unat, 
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J P Hely, hf-p, unat, 

J T Hall, hf-p, unat, 

Sir H Bayly, hf-p. unat, 

C R Bowers, hf-p, unat, 
R Vandeleur, hf-p, unat, 
G Browne, hf-p, unat, 


T H Elliot, hf-p unat, 

G T Colomb, hf-p unat, 

J H Slade, hf-p unat, 

W Burney, Cape mounted 
riflemen 

Francis Marquis of Con yng- 

J Amaud, hf-p, unat, ham, KP, hf-p unat, 

P Pratt, hf-p, unat, H A Magenis, 87th foot 

F Towers, hf-p unat, |S J Cotton, 28th foot 

A Fraser, hf-p unat, |E J Crabbe, 74th foot 

G Blomefield, hf-p unat, |W M Mills, Ist West India 

Sir T L Mitchell, hf-p unat,! regiment 

J Wilson, hf-p unat, 'G Rochford, 3rd foot 

JPG Holford, hf-p unat, J Leslie, hf-p unat, 

R Garrett, 46th foot |M Barlow, 14th foot 

R Connop, hf-p unat, lw T Cockburn, 60th foot 

T M Williams, hf-punat, |N Wilson 77th foot 

Hon J Massy, hf-p unat, = C C P Mair, hf-p unat, 

A W Dashwood, hf-p unat, iH S Ormond, 30th foot 

H Vaughan, hf-p unat, J N Jackson, 99th foot 

H S Olivier, hf-p unat, J R Rotton, 11th light drag, 

G G Nicolls, hf-p unat, J W Bouverie, 86th foot 

W Nepeau, hf-p unat, |B Trydell, 83rd foot 

W Harding, hf-p unat, |J Clark, 54th foot 


To be MAJORS :— 

Captains, |Philip McPherson,17th foot 
Charles Hill, 54th foot \James Nokes, 65th foot 
John Temple, 60th foot |Richard Chetwode, 4th foot 
Edward Townsend, 83d foot|Norman Maclean,55th foot 
ColinAlex Campbell,74thfoot|\George Smyth, 65th foot 
Matt Richmond, 96th foot Ewan M‘Pherson,99th foot 
Thos H Hemmans,78th foot |J P Westrop,99th foot 
Geo Hankey Smith,73d_ foot|G M Rees,99th foot 
Guy Clarke, 77th foot \R H Lowth, 86th foot 
John G Geddes, 30th foot (E C Fletcher, Ist life gds 
John H Dundas, 85th foot iT W Rogers, Ceylon regt 
James Kennelly, 87th foot iG Hutchinson,97th foot 
Robert S Vicars, 56th foot ‘Robert Cole,48th foot 
William Amsinck, 27th foot (Randal Rumley, 60th foot 
William Warburton,67th foot|Edward Brown,86th foot 
A Montresor, Ceylon regt Henry M‘Manus, 16th foot 
Robt Ellis,13th light drag Charles Campbell,61st foot 
Rawdon J P Vassal].78th foot Burton Daveney, 1st foot 
Martin C Lynch,14th foot David Bagot, 60th foot 
Henry F Strange, 26th foot James Patience, 65th foot 
William Elliott,88th foot William Cain, 26th foot 
Charles R Wright,43d foot |T J Galloway, 33d foot 
William H Adains,36th foot |C A Young, 48th foot 
Charles Shaw,31st foot |William Guard, 7th foot 
J C Trent,royal horse guards!SirRA Douglas, Bart, 12th ft 
Geo 'T Parke,Ceylon regt |G L Christie, 3d foot 
GeoLL Kaye, 10th light drag L B Urmston,31st foot 
William Cockell,23d foot Robert Lewis,99th foot 
James H England, 75th foot | William Hope, 7th foot 
James P Sparks, 38th foot Samuel Tryon, 43d foot 
Henry Jervis,72d foot William Dempster, 41st foot 
Henry © Tathwell,95th foot George Dawson, 73d foot 
J A Fullerton,9th light drag ‘Terence O’Brien 87th foot 
Geo E Thorold,92d foot \James Brand, 16th foot 
Edward R Hill, 81st foot ‘* R Newman, 14th foot 
W Parlby, 4th light drag (Gilbert Pasley, 49th foot 
GA Tranchell, Ceylon regt George Congreve, 29th foot 
F H Turner, Scots fusilier gds G T Finucane, hf-p, 36th ft 
W Warren, rifle brigade brig maj in Ionian Islands 
JJackson,3d West Indiaregt Thomas Williams, 4th foot 
W M Owen, Ist drag \R Parker, 1st life guards 
A Houston,4th light drag |W Egerton, 43d foot 
Peter B Reyne,Ceylon regt |L D Williams,2d life gds 
Basil H Burchell,3d foot JJ Grier, 93d foot 
P LePoerTrench,2d drag gds|O D Ainsworth, 51st foot 
SWMayne,hf-p 19th Igt drag William O’Connor, 25th foot 
G Cochrane, Ceylonregt |A Campbell, 38th foot 
John De Lacy, 36th foot Henry Dizon, 81st foot 
RHughes, 1st West India regt F J St Quintin, 85th foot 
James Cochran, 41stfoot (M K Atherley, 92d foot 


ry O’Conor Higgins,56th foot William Hunter, 28th foot 


T Weyland,royal Canadian|J W Randolph, 94th foot 
rifle regt |W N Saunders 95th foot 
Joseph Smith, 14th foot James Poyntz, 30th foot 


To be AIDES-DE-CAMP to her Majesty, with the rank 
of COLONEL in the Army :— 

Lieutenant-Colonels \A K C Kennedy, 7th dg gds 

J H Schoedde, 55th foot |T Mackrell, 44th foot ; 

J Townsend, 14th light drag H G Broke, hf-p, unat 

Henry John Wm Bentinck, TWeare,provisional battalion 

Coldstream regt foot gds | at Chatham 

T Reed, 62d foot |W H Dennie C B,13th foot 

HnHyDundas,C B, 83d foot|J Oldfield,royal engieeers 

J Logan, 63d foot I Dyneley, C B,royal artil 


Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the following 
officers of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers to take 
rank, by brevet, as under-mentioned. Commissions to 
bear date Nov. 23, 1841. 

To be GENERAL :— 
Lieutenant-General J. Walker, royal Irish artill ery 
To be LIEUTENANT-GENERALS :— 

Major-Generals, J Shortall,late royal Irish art 
E Pritchard, royal artillery | R Crawford, late royal Irish 
R Beevor, royal artillery artillery ; 


To be MAJOR-GENERALS :— 
Colonels, Sir R Gardiner, K C B,rl art 

CW Pasley, © PB, royal eng J R Arnold, rl eng 
Sir H Dalrymple Poss, K CR Pym,C B, royal artillery 

B royal artillery RS Brough, royal artillery 
Sir C F Smith, C B,rleng A Bredin, royal artillery © 
© G Ellicombe,C B, rl eng |J Power, royal artillery 
H Goldfinch, C B, rl eng C Younghusband, rl art 
JW Smith, C B, royal art |G Crawford, royal artillery 


To be COLONELS :— 

Lieuntenant Colonels, D Campbell, retired royal art 
W Roberts, retired rl art PM Wallace, royal artillery 
R Douglas,C B, retired rl art R Jones, royal artillery : 
W C E Holloway, C B, rl en'J E Jones, royal artillery 
To be MAJORS :— 

RS Armstrong, royal art 
T F Strangeways, royal art |M Evans, royal artillery 
J Hi Freer, royal artillery J Pascoe, royal artillery 
A W Hope, royal artillery G Spiller, royal artillery 
J L Smith, royal artillery Anthony Robinson Harrison, 
J Eyre, royal artillery royal artillery 
C Otway, royal artillery R. Kendall, royal artillery 
W Elgee, royal artillery E J Bridges, royal artillery 
JS Law, royal artillery R Clarke, royal artillery — 
W C Anderson, royal art W Furneaux, royal artillery 
R Palmer, royal artillery J Jebb, royal engineers : 
J R Hornsby, royal artillery |G T Rowland, royal artillery 


Captains, 





Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the following 
officers of the Royal Marines to take rank by brevet, as 
ander mentioned. Commissions to bear date Nov. 23. 
1841. 

To be MAJOR-GENERALS :-— 

Colonels, Harry Percival Lewis 
Walter Tremenheere \George Prescott Wingrove 
To be MAJORS -— 

John Wilson 
| Robert Mercer 
/ William Laurie 


Captains, 
David Anderson Gibsone 
David James Ballingall 





'Robert Gordon 


| Jame s Uniacke 

Donald Campbell jStephen Giles 

John Rawlins Coryton Herbert Bowen Mends 
Hugh Mitchell George Elliot Balchild 
Giles Meech ‘Thomas Wearing 


Scots Fusilier Guards : Major and Col W H Scott, to 


Benjamin Bunce 
John Hewes 


She Albion. 








be It-col, without pur ; Capt and Lt-Col B Drummond, to 
be major, with the rank of col v Scott ; Lt and Capt F H 
Turner to be capt and lieut-col ¥ Drummond.—9th regt of 
Ft: Maj AB Taylor to be It-col without pur; Brevet- 
Major C Barnwell to be maj v Taylor ; Lt R J Edmonds, 
to be capt v Barnwell ; Ens C H M‘Caskill to be lieut v 
Edmonds.—18th Ft : Maj N R Tomlinson, to be lieut-col 
without pur; Brevet-Maj F W Dillon, to be maj v ‘Tom- 
linson.—47th Ft : Maj P Dundas to be lieut-col, without 
pur; Capt J Gordon to be Major vice Dundas ; Lieute- 
nant J Wise, to be captain vice Gordon; Ensign R N 
Clarke, to be lieut v Wise.—Rifle Brigade : Maj R Irton, 
to be lieut-col without pur ; Capt W Warren, to be maj v 
Irton.—Staff : Maj-Gen G Brown, C.B,,to be deputy-adjt 

en to the forces, v Lieut-Gen Sir J Gardiner, K.C.B.— 

revet : To be Majors in the Army—Capt A Macbean, of 
the rl art ; Capt T Ogilvy, of the 2nd regt of life guards ; 
Capt J A Udny, of the Ist or grenadier regiment of foot 
guards. 


THE NAVY. 

Apmrratty, Nov. 23, 1841.—This day, in pursuance of 
her Majesty’s pleasure, the following flag officers of her 
Majesty’s Fleet were promoted, viz., 

To be ADMIRALS of the RED :— 

Admirals of the White, |\Lord A. Beauclerk, G.C.B. 
Sir Charles Hamilton, Bart.,| William ‘Taylor, Esq. 

K.C.B. \Sir T. B. Martin, G.C.B. 
Hon. Henry Curzon \Sir J. Lawford, K.C.B. 

Sir Robert Barlow, K.C.B. |Right Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, 
Sir P. C. Durham, G.C.B. | G.C.B. 


To be ADMIRALS of the WHITE :— 

Admirals of the Blue, |John Erskine Douglas, Esq 
James Carpenter, Esq ‘Sir John P. Beresford, Bart, 
Sir Graham Moore,GCB | KCB 
Philip Stephens, Esq And Vice-Admirals of 
William Shield, Esq | the Red, 
Sir William Hotham, G C B'T Le Marchant Gosselin, Esq 
Sir J Rowley, Bart, G C B |Sir C Rowley, Bart, GC B 
Sir Edwd Codrington, G C B|Sir David Milne, G C B 
Sir George Parker, K C B |Sir R W Otway,Bart, KC B 
Frederick Watkins, Esq Sir W T Lake, K C B 


To be ADMIRALS of the BLUE :— 
Vice-Admurals of the Red,{Stephen Poyntz, Esq 

Sir Charles Ogle, Bart {Right Hon Jno Lord Colville 
Henry Raper, Esq John Cochet, Esq 
Robert Dudley Oliver, Esq | And Vice-Admirals of the 
D’Arcy Preston, Esq White, 
Man Dobson, Esq |Sir Henry Digby, K C B 
Hon Sir John Talbot, K C B Sir Charles Ekins, K C B 
John Giffard, Esq Benjamin William Page,Esq 
Sir John West, K C B |Thomas Alexander, Esq 
Joseph Bullen, Esq 


To be VICE-ADMIRALS of the RED :— 
Vice-Admirals of the George James Shirley, Esq 
White, Sir George Scott, K G B 

Sir R H Hussey, KC B_ James Keith Shepard, Esq 
Henry Richard Glynn, Esq | And Vice-Admirals of 
Sir E Hamilton, Bart, K C B the Blue, 
Sir Thomas Baker, K C B- Sir Graham Eden Hamond, 
Henry Evans, Esq Bart, K C B 
Hon Sir C Boyle, Kt, K C H Robert Honyman, Esq 
Sir R Laurie, Bart, K C B Sir Robert Lewis Fitz Gerald, 
Sir W H Gage, Knt, GCH Knt, KCH 
Aiskew Pafford Hollis, Esq |Hugh Downman, Esq 
Sir Henry Heathcote, Knt |Hon Sir Thos Bladen Capel, 
Sir E W Owen, K C B KCH 


To be VICE-ADMIRALS of the WHITE :— 
Vice-Admirals of the {Sir Adam Drummond, Knt, 
Blue, | KCH 
Right Hon Lord O’Bryen, G) Robert Hall, Esq 
CH Robert Lloyd, Esq 
Richard Matson, Esq John Chesshyre, Esq 
John Mackellar, Esq Sir Thos Livingstone, Bart 
George Barker, Esq |Sir Edward Brace, K C B 
Sir Charles Adam, K C B |Sir Jahleel Brenton, Bart, K 
Wm Grainger, Esq | CB 
Sir J Chambers White, KCB)Sir Fras Wm Austen, K C B 
Henry Garrett, Esq \Bendall Rt Littlehales, Esq 
And REAR-ADMIRALS of the RED :— 
Norborne Thompson, Esq | Edward S. Dickson, Esq 
To be VICE ADMIRALS of the BLUE :— 
Rear-Admirals of the Richard Peaecocke, Esq 
Red, James Carthew, Esq. 
Thos Jas Maling, Esq Sir Thomas Briggs, G C St 
Sir JA Ommanney, K CB) MandG 
Zachary Mudge, Esq Right Hon Thomas Earl of 
Henry Hill, Esq Dundonald 
Chas Wollaston, Esq Nicholas Tomlinson, Esq 
Alex Wilmot Schomberg,Esq/Sir Wm Parker, K C B 
Sir E D King, Knt, K C H_ Sir Robert T. Ricketts, Bart 
Henry Vansittart, Esq George M’Kinley, Esq 
Sir George Mundy, K C B |James Caton, Esq 
Frederick Warren, Esq Sir Chas Dashwood, K C B 


To be REAR-ADMIRALS of the RED: 
Rear-Admirals of the | Sir Charles Bullen, K C B 
White, John Wright, Esq 
Richard Curry, Esq, C B_ |Henry Folkes Edgell, Esq 
William Skipsey, Es« Wm Butterfield, Esq 
Hon Fred Paul Irby, C B Wm Young, Esq 
Sir Iohn W Loring, K C B |Edward Galwey, Esq 
Sir Robert H Broomley, Bart Jacob Walton, Esq 
Hon Duncombe P Bouverie |Samuel C Rowley, Esq 
Richard Poulden, Esq Bulkeley M Praed, Esq 
John Dick, Esq Edward W Browne, Esq 
Peter Ribouleau, Esq John Rouett Smollett, Esq 
Matthew Buckle, Esq 'Hon Wm Le Poer Trench 
John Allen, Esq Edward Sneyd Clay, Esq 
James Noble, Esq Charles Carter, Esq 
Anselm John Griffiths, Esq Thomas Browne, Esq 
Francis Holmes Coffin, Esq | William Henry B Tremlet, 
Jeffery Baron de Raigersfield| Esq ; 
Chris J W Nesham, Esq Sir Samuel Pym, K C B 


To be REAR-ADMIRALS of the WHITE :— 
Rear-Admirals of the (Matthey Godwin, Esq 
Blue, Sir Hugh Pigot, Knt, C B 
Right Hon Lord W Fitz Roy, Sir S Davenport, Knt, C B 
KCB Edward Hawker, Esq 
Sir Chas Richardson, K C B,H. Maniton Ommanney, Esq 
Francis Temple, Esq \Archibald Duff, Esq — 
Sir Arthur Farquhar, K C B}Hon Donald Hugh Mackay 
Henry Gordon, Esq \Sir Francis Mason, K C B 
Sir James A Gordon, K C B)Hon Major Jacob Henniker 
Hon Fred Wm Aylmer, C B/Thomas Brown, Esq 
Richard Thomas, Esq {Robert Henderson, Esq 
James Richard Dacres, Esq |Sir Lucius Curtis, Bart, C B 
John Surman Carden, Esq Sir John Louis, Bart 
Johr Sykes, Esq Brian Hodgson, Esq 
John Impey, Esq ‘Hood Hanway Christian, Esq 


To be REAR-ADMIRALS of the BLUE -— 

The under-mentioned Captains are appointed Flag Officers 
of her Majesty’s Fleet :— 

Sir J C Coghill, Bart Rt Hon Lord Radstock, C B 

N D Cochrane Rt Hon Earl Cadogan, C B 

J Ayscough, Esq Sir E Tucker, K C B 

Sir T J Cochrane, Knt, C B |W Maude 

W F. Wise, C B S H Inglefield, C B 

E Roger Sir W A Montagu, Knt, C B 

W. Jones Lye Valentine Collard 

Sir G F Seymour, Knt, C B |Sir Edward Chetham, C B 

Hon G Poulett Reuben Caillaud Maugin 

James Haldane Tait William Croft 

Sir W B Prector, Bart Francis Beauman 

C J Johnson James Robert Philips 








Richard Turner Hancock 
Chas Philip Butler Bateman|Hyde Parker, C B 


William Bowles, C B 


M A Newton de Starck 


CS J Hawtayne 
Arthur Lysaght 


J W D Dundas C B 

Hon Joceline Percy,C B_ —_|Samuel Jackson, C B 

Hon Sir A Maitland, C B_‘/Sir E T Troubridge, Bt, C B 
Hon Granville Leveson Proby Charles Gordon, c B 


To pe Caprains.—Commanders,—Henry Baugh, Wil- 
liam Hext, William Haydon, Henry Drury, Joseph Gape, 
William Benjamin Suckling, William Gordon, Thomas 
Sanders, Douglas Cox, Peter Sampson Humbly, Edwin 
Ludlow Rich, Mark John Currie, Then Nepean, George 
Vernon Jackson, Robert Stuart, Charles Colville Frank 
land, William Burdett Dobson, Sir George Young Bart, 
Wm Geo Hyndman Whish, Edward Blanckley, E R P 
Mainwaring, William Jones Prowse, Charles Henry Seale, 
Thomas Fraser, Thomas Smith, (B) Peter Christie, Philip 
Gostling, William Turner, Francis Deane Hutcheson, 
Frederick Moore Boultbee, Charles Basden, J P Dickson 
Larcom, Henry Edward Coffin, John Coghlan Fitzgerald, 
Joseph Sherer KH, Edmond Yonge, Francis Vere Cotton, 
Charles Smith, Francis Harding, Hon Edward Wodehouse, 
Archibald Sinclair, John Fraser, William Langford Castle, 
Edward Harris Butterfield, William Dawson, (A) John 
James Allen, James Beckford Lewis Hay, Hon E Alfred 
John Harris, John Samuel Foreman, J U Aldridge. 


To be Commanvers :—Lieutenants.—John Nugent, John 
Gwynn Wigley, James Banee, Benjamin Baynton, Gusta- 
vus Evans, William Edward Curlewis, Horatio James, 
John Walkie, George Eyre Powell, Shephard M’Cormick, 
William Morris (A), Thomas Baldock, John Middleton 
Waugh, Joseph West, Justus Peter Roepel, Charles Hall, 
John Wilson, Nicholas Robilliard, Andrew Smith (B), 
Robert Gregory Welch, Godfrey Lamplugh Wolley, Wm. 
Worsfold, C. Mayson Moncrieffe Wright, Wm. Hargraves 
Molyneux, Peter Duthy, Nathaniel Frederick Edwards, 
Horatio Blair, W. G. Bucknall Estcourt, Charles Thomas 
Rooke, Edward Lake, John William Montagu, Adolphus 
Slade, Edward Littlehales, Thomas Bourmaster Brown, 
Charles Leach, Frederick Chevallier Syer, Kynaston Cor- 
bet, George Clark Mends, William Edmonstone, Henry 
Murray Edward Allen, William Fordyce Blair, George 
Sumner Hand, William Brown Oliver, Edward Herbert 
Kenney, William Maclean, Francis William Austen, Jones 
Archer Abbott, E. K. Hughes Hallett, Jn. Goodrich Dick, 
John Pyke, Henry Smith, (B) Alexander Bridport Beecher, 
Robert Augustus Bradshaw, William Norton Toston Henry 
Lyster, John Hills, Cheeseman Henry Binstead, William 
Johnstone, William Simpson Blount, Gordon Gallie Mac- 
donald, Charles Gayton, George Henry Parlby White, 
George Woodbury Smith, Jeffrey Wheelock Noble, Charles 
Edmunds, Charles Henry Hamilton, H Wedderburn John- 
stone, George Augustus Henry, Thomas Hope, (B) John 
Luke Richard Stoll, James William Morgan, James Richard 
Dacres, Jack Henry Murray, William Windham Hornby, 
Thomas Fisher, George Keith Ogilvy, T Pickering Thomp- 
son, H J WS P Gallwey, Robert Tryon, Hugh Myddleton 
Ellicombe. 


Tose LiguTENants :—Mates,—Richard Brunton, Justus 
B Kooystra, William M Shearman, Alexander M Shairp, 
George W Wilkinson, Henry Wall, William Thomas New- 
enham, William H John Roome, Edward Barnard, John 
G Robins, Adam G Glascott, Henry Stoyle, Henry Tho- 
mas Smith, William Crawford (A), George Pyne, James 
B Kinsman, William Coffin, Charles B Baley, H Thomas 
Ryves, Edward L Hoblyn, Charles F Doyle, Charles F 
Callett, Don Philip Dumaresq, Thomas A Alldridge, Jo- 
seph Nourse, William Tottenham, Poole Gubbins, Daniel 
B Dawes, E H Gunnell, Gabriel Johnson, Octavius Cum- 
berland. Robert S Moore, G E Ellerman. Edward Holmes, 
Henry Croft, James A Paynter, Richard S Smith, Edward 
F Roberts,C Knighton, R B Harvey,J Wilcox,M Boucheir, 
J Hamilton (A).G C J Johnson, F H Harper, W G J Cun- 
ningham, R Synge, W S Sanders, Louis De T Prevost, 
R Hill Wharton, Frederick E Rose, J A Hodgskin, C J 
Hoffmeister, Edward K Barnard, Edmund M_ Leycester, 
Francis B Sleeman, John W Dorville, Charles Dyke, Henry 
Trollope, Henry Temple, Henry W Baugh, Henry Lloyd, 
Jchn R Thompson, George Y Patterson, Henry Bacon, E 
R J Balfour, D M’Leod M’Kenzie, Herbert G Austen, Wm 
Bailey, Joseph G. Bickford, John C Snell, George R Halli- 
day, Samuel Morrish, Edward F Clarke, Hon. J WS 
Spencer, JM R Ince, Frederick A Egerton, Samuel J 
Brickwel, Richard Jesse, C J F Ewart. 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN ARMY. 

War Orrice, Nov. 26.—Her Majesty has been pleased 
to appoint the under-mentioned officers of the East India 
Company’s Forces, to take rank by Brevet in her Majes- 
ty’s army, in the East Indies only, as follow. Commis- 
sions to be dated the 23d Nov. 1841 :— 

To se Generats :—Lieutenant-Generals, Alexander 
Cuppage, Charles Rumley, Tredway Clarke. 


To se Lievrenant-Generats :—Major-Generals,— 
James Price, 1 homas Boles, Sir Hugh Fraser, K C B,Sir 
Hopetown S. Scott, K C B, Sir John Sinclair Bart. 

To pe Masor-Generats :—Colonels,—James Kenne- 
dy C B, Benjamin Roope, Philip Le Fevre, Sir Jeremiah 
Bryant Kt and C B, Charles William Hamilton, Tho- 
mas Murray, Edmund Fred Waters C B, Joseph Nesbitt, 
William Martin Burton, James Wahab C B, William 
Samson Whish C B. William Battine C B, George Hun- 
ter, C B, Richard Collier Andree, Archibald Galloway, C 
B, Edgar Wyatt, George Mackenzie Stuart, Mark Cub- 
bon, Samuel Roger Strover, Horatio Thomas Tapp, Tho- 
mas Shubrick, William Henry Kemm, Thomas King, Wil- 
liam Monteith, Michael Riddell, John Turner Trewman, 
Peter Fearon, Richard Lacy Evans, C B, William Mori- 
son, C B, Thomas Morgan, Lechmere Coare Russell C B, 
Duncan Macleod, John Dun, William Cullen, William 
Dunlop, Johnstone Napier, David Barr, John Ogilvie, Ro- 
bert Home, C B, John Hunter Littler, William Vincent, 
Thomas Marrett, John Anthony Hodgson, Samuel Smith, 
Thomas Henry Paul, Ezekiel Barton, Henry Tuffrel. Ro 
berts © B, John Thomas Gibson, Francis Farquharson, 
Frederick Roome, Foster Walker, Sir Henry Pottinger, 
Bart, James Caulfield C B, Richard Tickell C B. 

To pe LievTenant-CoLonets :—Majors,—-Nicholas 
Penny, Sir Edward Alexander Campbell Kt and C B. 

To pe Masons :—Captains,—Frederick Wright Hands, 
Charles Thynne Thomas, William Rollings, Edward Wil- 
liam Kennett. Charles Marshall, Frederick Broadwoode 
White, John Jervis, Albert Pinson, George Robert Wil- 
ton, Andrew Fraser, James Scott, William Hyslop,George 
Augustus Underwood, William Geddes, George Snow 
Blundell, Francis Jenkins, William Alexander Troup,Chas 
Hewetson, John Fawcett, David Birrell, David Thomp- 
son, /Eneas Sheriff, Albany Troward, Humffrey Lyons, 
James Mellor, John Francis Bird, Henry Walter Bel- 
lew, James Briggs, James Croudace, Peter Hamond,Tho- 
mas Sanders,George Tremlow, Archibald Geddes Hyslop, 
Thomas Gidley, James Somers Down, James Fraser,Chas 
Johnson, Walter John Browne, Thomas Sewell, Francis 
Blney Lucas, Henry Stilles Foord, James Colley Tudor, 
Stephen Glynne Wheler, Richard Ord, Frederick John 
Simpson, Ralph Thorpe, William Cotton, James Wyllie, 
George Frederick Frank Vincent,Clifton Benbow, William 
Forbes, John Paton, George Monro Carmichael Smith, 
Charles Field, Charles George Dixon, Charies Richardes, 
Claud Douglas, John Charles Wallace, Wm. Edmund 
Litchfield, William Brown, George More, John Augustus 
Scott, William Milner Neville Sturt, William Minto, Wil- 
liam Harry Jackson, Richard May Mignan Cooke, William 
Payne, John Gunning, Robert S. Yolland. 
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